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Oyez!—AUTHORS—Oyez! 


COLLIER’S wants good short stories and articles from 2,000 to 5,000 
words in length. Other things being equal, Collier’s will pay as much 


for work of this length as is ordinarily paid for longer work. 














COLLIER’S has a double-barreled idea in this connection: 


First—To cut out the “run over’’—that is, the continuation of stories 
and articles from the forepart of the magazine to advertising 
pages further back. This breaking up of reading matter is a 
béte noire to reader, publisher, author—all three. 


Second—To get a larger number of features into each issue. 


Obviously this means still another requirement: Live stories and vivid 
sketches of life running from 750 to 1,500 words for the back pages of 
the magazine. We want these too. 


We are naturally concentrating more and more on the war, so that fiction, 
articles, or personal narratives touching vividly on the war, or on our 
national situation brought about by the war, are wanted especially. 


COLLIER’S believes that its autumn drive for shorter fiction and articles 
will appeal forcibly to readers, but even more forcibly to authors. Isn’t 
it true that authors sometimes involuntarily weaken a story or article by 
expansion because of an actual or supposed magazine prejudice against 
short work P 


COLLIER’S purpose, as always, is: To get the best fiction and articles 
that are written in America. Yes, to get the best work that can be 
written in America to-day. 


Therefore we shall continue to accept work running over 5,000 words. 
Many themes do demand more elbowroom. But we prefer the shorter 
articles and fiction. Payment will be based on quality, not on length. 


| ; 
NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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BOOKSTORES 





J. B. Lappincotr CoMpany 
MONTREAL PHILAPELPHIA LONDON 





OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE 
FRONT 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE, A.B., 
Cantab., Second Lieutenant Royal Field 
Artillery. 8 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


This English army officer writes for his 
new allies, the American soldiers, and from 
the first page to the last he takes up sub- 
jects the understanding of which will be of 
great value to both the body and soul of 
the reader. The author believes in the 
importance of fighting for his country in- 
stead of dying for it. The information 

iven regarding the formal matters of life 
in and behind the trenches will be of ines- 
timable value. There is idealism, but 
stimulating idealism. 


IF 1 WERE TWENTY-ONE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 8 illustra” 
tions in black and white. $1.25 net. 


This is a snappy book with a punch, by 
a man with wit, experience, and enthusiasm 
who expresses his belief in the ability of a 
young man to attain success. The ex- 
perienced old fellow will enjoy the whole 
just as much as the youngster who desires 
to win his spurs. In every chapter, in 
every line there is sharp aim at the truth 
which inspires and instructs the reader. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING 


By OLA POWELL, U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture. 4 colored plates. 164 illustrations 
in the text. Octavo. $2 net. 


This addition to Lippincott’s Home 
Manual Series is a practical yet scientific 
working handbook for the individual 
woman and for clubs upon all steps in the 
successful canning and preserving of fruits, 
vegetables and meats. It is a book the 
American woman needs. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION BOOK 
Leather, 75 cents; Cloth, 30 cents net. 


For the man going to the front this 
handy pocket edition will be invaluable. 
It contains hundreds of useful sentences 
and words enabling the soldier to converse 
with the French and Belgian allies, with 
correct pronunciation of each word. It is 
also a splendid took for any one who 
wishes to gain a handy working knowledge 
of French phrases in daily use. 


ARTISTIC AND LIMITED EDITIONS 
A BOOK TO READ AND RECOMMEND 


THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS 


the fundamental facts which help to answer the patient’s constant “Why must | do this? 











AND HOW TO WIN IT 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.D. 6 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


The author, a doctor and a patient, has become increasingly convinced that the great number 
of deaths occur, not because the disease is terribly virulent, but simply because the majority of 
— do not understand the reasons underlying the only treatment that will bring success. 

his book is written in the hope of setting forth in a simple, interesting, and convincing manner 


>? 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE 
AND CUSTOMS 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 
93 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $6.00 net 
A LIMITED EDITION 
A Virginia book presenting the very spirit of the Old Dominion; the indoor and 
outdoor life, the houses in which the people dwelt and the pleasures which they 
pursued, the relations between the classes and the happy humaness of their entire 
existence are presented in text and illustrations in a manner that makes the book 
unique among Virginia volumes. 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA: ITS PEOPLE, 
LIFE AND PROGRESS 


By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT. 
120 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $6.00 net. 
A LIMITED EDITION. 

The city of many institutions and unimpeached traditions is presented in its 
varying aspects by one who knows the people of to-day and yesterday. The public 
places with the learned institutions, the unique sporting life, the financial and 
business concerns, the social clubs and associations are written of in a way that 
will make the book a fund of valuable information to all who are interested in the 
beginnings of America. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 


By JOHN T. FARIS. 
117 illustrations and a map. Demi octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $4.00 net. 
The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most historic in America. Profuse 
illustrations and suggestive text mark the book as a prize for the automobilist, 
walker, and historian. Such names as The Battle of Reniirelan Valley Forge, 
and Militia Hill suggest the fascination of the subject. The author presents the 
past and the present of ten of the great highways. 


THE DWELLING HOUSES OF CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH and D. E. HUGER SMITH 
128 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $6.00 net. 
A LIMITED EDITION. 

Charleston is one of the richest cities in the country in the number of her 
unique and wonderful dwelling houses of earlier days. It is a perfect delight to 
look through the pages of this volume, dream over the sketches and photographs, 
and read the interesting and historical and personal incidents associated with her 
homes and streets. Completeness in every particular is a feature of the work. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUT-DOOR 
ROSE GROWING 
By GEORGE C. THOMAS, JR. 


96 illustrations in color, 37 in black and white. Charts and tables. Handsome 
cloth. Octavo. $6.00 net. DELUXE. FOURTH EDITION. 

The rose growers throughout the country appreciate the unioue value and 
unsurpassed beauty of this volume. They will welcome with enthusiasm the new 
edition which contains added illustrations and a text rewritten and reset, bringing 
the material absolutely up to date. This text is uniform with that of the Garden 
edition, which proves useful in field work. 


NEW FICTION 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D., Electrical and Mechanical Engineer. 
4 illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. 12 mo. $1.35 net. 

A more thrilling and original detective story you will not find. There is humor, 

romance, wilderness life and a gripping love interest to make this book a winner. 


THE TWICE AMERICAN 
By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 
3 illustrations in color by Edmund Frederick. 12 mo. $1.55 net. 
A eracking good novel for these days in which the United States is taking a part 
in the world’s politics. The hero wins fame and fortune in South America and the 
girl in New York makes for fascinating romance. 
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Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s 
School for Girls 


17 West 69th Street, New York City 


A modern school of individual programs where girls 

are directed through their own tastes and interests 

into an understanding of the complex world of their 

day with adjustment to its privileges and responsibil- 

ities. Pre and home-making courses. Coun- 

Hd house for week-ends and outdoor sports. Apply te 
rs. Reubena Knickerbocker Statton, Sec’y, 


“Locust Lodge,” Chappaqua, New York 











flat Traine FoR Practical Use 


Winter Session Opens Sept. 20th 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
































De Meritte Military School 
Jackson Springs, North Carolina 


An open-air school for boys. Gives prepara- 
tion for college, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, West Point, Annapolis and business. 
Health, Character, Education its Aim. 


Address Epwin De Menritte, Principal 


Anstitute of (Dusical Art | 


of the City of Hew Work 


FRANK DAMREOSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue, Corner {22nd Street 


A well-endowed school. Complete Courses in al! 
branches of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regular 
and Post-graduate Departments, 
Seasion—Oct. 15, 1917, to June 1, 1918. 
Entrance Braminations—October ist to 11th, inclusive. 
Prospectus and further taformation furnished on 
application to The Secretary. 














The Knox School for Girls 


Broad and varied course planned to embody subjects 
that fit the pupil for wholesome womanhood and give 
her an appreciation of the finer things of life. 
Higher and lower schools. Send for booklet. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 














RESTHAVEN 


One of those quiet seem where girls enjoy « 
PA. BI, natura) life, swith bh ns trained, interested teacb- 
ers. College preparatory. c, Languages, Science. 


Miss C. R. sninean ooo Mass. 














Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 


(Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) 
Day and Boarding School 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO BACK WARDNESS AT SCHOOL, 
IN HEARING, WALKING AND TALKING, 


IMPERFECT 
NERVOUS IRRITABILITY, Ete, 
with latest research in and medicine. Home Atmosphere. 
TATION, VOCA GUIDANCE, TUTORING. 
Alice C. Hinckley, M. A. Director. Box 9, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 














GRACE A. POVEY 
PIANIST and TEACHER 
Certified Joseffy Exponent 











310 W. 95th Street NEW YORK CITY 


The 
Children’s 
Sc hoo Year) 


(Fourth 


is to develop 

the personality 

of each child as a 
basis for social con- 
sciousness. 


A en roof pla 
shop; pa ay sag modelling 
oe wing; auditorium for music 


and dancing. Particular attention to 
Science and spoken French. Special 
teachers for special subjects. Afternoon 
trips in connection with school work. 


Write for booklet 


Miss Margaret Naumburg 
34 West Sixty-eighth Street New York 
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Each of these new books really deserves a page advertisement—they are that 
good. They are published by The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and are sold at all bookstores. 


(The new illustrated holiday catalogue of Century books will be sent on request.) 









LADIES MUST LIVE 


By the author of “Come Out of the Kitchen!” 
By Alice Duer Miller 


This is a sort of pirate story of New York high society. 
But the pirates are extraordinarily smooth, sleek, enter- 
taining buccaneers. It is a classic contest of two female 
pirates for a rich and handsome man, with all its fas- 
cinating background of people and places, which the 
author presents as thrillingly and as circumstantially 
as a boat race, a football game, or a prize fight. The 
incredibly clever cutting, thrusting, and manoeuvring 
ef the beautiful buccaneers, the author reports with 
graphic clearness and dramatic intensity. 


Illustrated. Price $1.25. 











POLITICAL IDEALS 


By the author of “Why Men Fight.” 
By Bertrand Russell 


Mr. Russell concerns himself simply with this problem: 
how can the men, women, and children of the world be 
made more comfortable, more valuable to themselves and 
to others, happier? He sets forth the problem and the 
remedy with all the alluring clarity, all the magnificent 
eloquence of his previous book. And yet in it he deals 
with subjects which must, for the sake of brevity, be 
indicated by such deadly words as: “ Political Ideals,” 
“Capitalism and the Wage System,” “Pitfalls in 
Socialism,” “ Individual Liberty and Public Control,” 
“National Independence and Internationalism.” 


Price $1.00. 








CALVARY 


By Alice Hegan Rice 


This new novel, by the 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” tells 
of the growing up and 
falling in love of Nance 
Molloy of Calvary Alley, 
of her trials and triumphs; 
with a great deal about 
many other 
ing people, for Nance was 
one who achieved contacts 
with the thrilling world 
about her. There was, for white, studying 


VAGABONDING 
DOWN THE ANDES 


By Harry A. Franck 


Author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the 
ete. Childhood.” The new 
“prince of vagabonds,” 
spent four years exploring Latin-America. And 
means going alone, worker on a boat on the 


Harry A. Franck, 


interest- in this case “exploring” 
on foot, from village to village down the crest 
of the Andes, where few travelers ever pass. 
It means living with the natives, Indian and a shoe store: drifting 
their history, their habits, 


t a Franc ook on merica, IN THE 
ALLEY At Last a Franck Book on South A WORLD 


By Maxim Gorky 


This is the second vol- 
ume of Gorky's marvelous 
autobiography, of which 
the first volume was “ My 


book shows the boy Gorky 
making his own way, as a 


Volga, as an assistant in 
an ikon shop, a doorboy in 


about Russia; getting more 


instance, Mr. and Mrs. their conditions of life. It means studying the and more in contact with 
Snawdor, her stepfather language and literature and politics and social the world; asking ques- 
and stepmother, making conditions of every district, The book might tions; and as he probes 
Nance what she herself be called a footnote to Pan-Americanism ; for and explains his environ- 
called a “two-step”; and it is a significant study of the human nature ment of people and things 
many more belonging to of half a continent. But above all it is a book for himself, the reader 
that whimsical, beloved of adventure, humor, and incident—as senses the Russian national 
family of fiction people entertaining as the Arabian Nights. character with the surety 
— with © Mrs. 612 pages. 176 illustrations and a map. oo Top Maa os 
Price $4.00. 


Illustrated. Price $1.35. 








Price $2.00. 

















MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 


By Gelett Burgess 


Before this novel went to press one of the best-known 
dramatists in America had begun making a play from 
the manuscript, for it is the liveliest comedy story an 
American author has produced in a long time. It is gay, 
witty, brilliant, swiftly moving, bright with dialogue. 
It is a love-story with no pompous purpose and its 
method is the opposite of the detailed and tiresome. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


DORMIE ONE 
By Holworthy Hall 


An epic in prose of the golfing amateur. Al! fiction 
and full of color, action and humor, Carries the hero, 
the type of the golfing amateur the world over, through 
a series of various contests with multitudinous enemies, 
animate and inanimate, as thrilling as Book IV of the 
Aeneid. The book will aggravate every golfer’s awful 
condition. 


8 full-page illustrations. Price $1.35. 








INSIDE THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE 


By Herbert Bayard Swope 


“Here is an invaluable book about the war. It is a 
book that we need for our information and understand- 
ing now, and that we may well believe we shall continue 
to need for our historical reference in years to come. 
It gives us facts that we have not had, and they are 
facts that are important. It is a useful book, an inter- 
esting book, from every point of view an excellent book.” 
—The New York Times. 


Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


HEALTH FIRST 
By Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. 


This book is a sort of “ first aid to the well.” It con- 
siders the health problems of all ages—those of the 
child, the middle aged, the old. “‘ Health First” is not 
a new fad book recommending freak treatments and 
strange foods fit only for cave-men. It is sublimated 
common sense from a great New York physician with 
years of experience in the kind of medical practice that 


we call regular. 
Price $1.50. 
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‘A Book of the Utmost Importance’’ 


The English Speaking Peoples 


Their Future Relations and Joint International Obligations 


By GEORGE LOUIS BEER 


Author of “ British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765,” “The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754,” etc. 


“ Belongs to a far higher order of political literature, and possesses at this time unique interest. 
It is indeed one of the best, most original and judicious attempts to construct out of the political anar- 
chy of these times new organizations. . . . Mr. Beer modestly describes his book as a livre de 
circonstance dealing with an unpredictable future. It is in reality a valuable addition to political 
science.”—The London Times. 

“ Distinguished by such brilliantly demonstrated criticism of current political thought, by such 
unusual gifts of causality and practical ideality that it cannot fail of recognition as a factor of the first 
importance in the molding of public opinion in this country.”—N. Y. Times. 

“ Professor Beer, in this earnest and luminous volume, raises the question whether it is not about 
time for us to think a little about what we might, for lack of an obviously better term, call Pan-Anglo- 
Saxonism and he suggests and supports an affirmative answer with a convincing wealth of citations 
of precedents and arguments.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“The student of current movements and trends will find this to be a thoroughly considered and 
authoritative outlook upon economic interrelations.”—Washington Evening Star. 

“ Easily one of the most weighty pieces of writing about the war that has yet appeared in this 
country, and should be widely read.”—-The Nation. 

“No better discussion of it has been offered than by George Louis Beer, long a historian of note. 
His latest volume, ‘The English Speaking Peoples,’ is a scholarly consideration of their future rela- 
tions and their joint international obligations.”—Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 

“Written by an American to Americans, this book may, perhaps, lay especial stress upon this 
country’s viewpoint, but there is nothing of selfish partiality.”—Journal, Richmond, Va. 

“One of the most significant of post-war publications. I feel especially like urging on all who 
have become actively interested in or identified with the movement for The League to Enforce Peace 
to read Professor Beer’s work. . . . Mr. Beer’s book is a great contribution toward the study 
of the growth of substantial international law.”—Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

“A very timely book on the subject, patriotic, its views clearly reasoned, and convincing in the 
logic of its deductions.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ Thoroughness, combined with insight and judgment, seems to mark all he handles; he knows 
the details of a movement accurately, and his focusing is admirable. . . . His present book is 
likely to attain to permanency, as it is a masterpiece.”—Graphic, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“The qualities of Mr. Beer’s work—the painstaking care, the scholarly presentation and the vig- 
orous conviction have brought to him recognition as one of the authoritative historians of our coun- 
try in pre-revolutionary days. These same qualities are apparent in this latest essay.”—Fourth 
Estate, N. Y. 

“A careful, well-balanced examination of the possibilities and probabilities bound up in this 
tremendously important question. The author sets himself outside the confines of his subject with 
great skill, taking into account not only the obligations and interests of the people immediately con- 
cerned, but also the future of civilization as a whole, with a fine impartiality.”—Christian Work. 

“He has opened up a field of speculation of great interest and importance.”—Telegraph, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“Mr. Beer’s book is an important contribution to the theory—the book is characterized by its 
thorough preparation of material, sequential thinking and grace of expression.”—America. 


THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 


A plea for a close political association of all the English-speaking peoples, as the logical outcome 
of their identity in language and culture, and the only security for their peaceful development. 


Seconp Eprtion Now Reapy. $1.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . Publishers . NEW YORK 
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Speculation Economics Credits Discount Securities 
Coupons Currency Reserves Clearing House Money Trusts Trade 
Tariff Traffic Rural Credits Immigration Transportation 


(WHY BIG BANKS | citin 
|BUY THIS WORK 


Cables 
Shorthand 
6 Income Tax 
Business Law _ Statistics 
Shipping Bookkeeping 
Language Loans 


Finance Exchange 


Loans 
Railways 
Taxation 
Ships 
Telegraph 
Income 
Insurance 
Bimetallism 
Wealth 
Geography 


‘THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, one of the largest financial 
institutions in the world, has a well organized Educational Department for its 
employees and some of the topics taughtand discussed appear above. @ The Depart- 
ment includes a carefully selected library containing at least one general reference work 
that treats everyone of these topics and thousands of others. That work is 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Second Edition; Just Completed 
Revised, Rewritten and Reset from Ato Z. Printed Throughout 
from New Plates. Number of Volumes Increased. Size 
of Page Enlarged. 


24 VOLUMES; 80,000 ARTICLES 


Editors: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, A.M., TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 

Tue New INTERNATIONAL is not only available for the education and 
business use of the bank’s employees, but the President of the Institution 
has himself purchased three sets for home- and office-use. 

Hundreds of other banks and bankers have bought and use Tue New 
INTERNATIONAL. For both officials and employees it constitutes 


The Best General Help to Business Efficiency 


STRON ? 
POINT 5 Bees cent Samet” 


3. Comprehensiveness: covers a wider field than any other general 
reference work. It contains 80,000 articles—30,000 more than in any 
other encyclopaedia. 








Efficiency 
Handuriting 
Law 


Manufacturing 
Grammar 
Commercial Paper 


Corporations 
Mathematics 
Cooperation 


The Great 
» Question- Answerer 


1. Accuracy: al' important articles wrilien by 


CCl As Tue New INTERNATIONAL serves banks and bank- 
specialists. 


ers, so it serves those in other lines and is thus the 
favorite reference work of men and women in every 
profession, occupation and employment. 





4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that even the young folks 
can undersiand. 

5. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared to illuminate and 
explain the text. 

€. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not too thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 

7. Arrangement: al! subjects alphabetically arranged and easy to find. 
8. Pronunciation: all except the most common words made clear 
by a simple phonetic system. Derivations also indicated. 

9. Bibliography: every important subject supplemented by a full 
list of books that may be consulted. ; 

10. Courses of and Study: afford specialized help toward 
self-insiruction in leading branches of knowledge. 
11. Research Bureau Service: provides subscribers the free priv- 
ilege of information from our Editors on any encyclopaedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: monthly prises stimulate use of volumes. thus 
increasing their interest and value. (SEE COUPON §@) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


And it will serve you as you will quickly see if you 
will let us send you our 80-page Illustrated Book 

of Specimen Pages, Engravings, Plates in Color 
Maps, etc., with partial lists of 
treated and a description of our Courses 
of Reading and Study designed not only 
for advanced students but to help the 
young folks in their school-work. 


The Coupon Brings 
the Book. Fill Out sec : 
and Mail NOW 43°, eyclopaedia, with details of 


the present special price, and 
Wx monthly list of prize-questions. 

° 
»y Occupation 
eg 
& 


subjects 
1017 
Ag DODD, 
oO MEAD & 
Ve co., Ine. 
- Publishers 
WA 449 Fourth Av. 
Send me full infor- 
iy mation regarding the 


New York City 
Second Edition of The 


Inc. 


Sen ben oe 


Name.. 
Bus. Address 
Residence. ... 
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The Best New Fall Novels 








H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE SOUL OF A 
BISHOP 


(NOW FIFTH EDITION) 





“ As brilliant a piece of writing as Mr. Wells has ever offered 
the public . . . entertaining from beginning to end.”— 
N. Y. Sun. “ An era-making book, vital and compelling.” — 
Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50. 











Upton Sinclair’s New Novel 


KING COAL 


‘(NOW FOURTH EDITION) 





“ Better than ‘The Jungle,’ progresses swiftly with many dra- 
matic situations and a constant flow of incidents.” —N. Y. Times. 
“Undoubtedly impressive, a masterly delineation."—N. Y. 


Tribune. $1.50. 











Hamlin Garland’s New Book 


A SON OF THE 
MIDDLE BORDER 


(NOW SECOND EDITION) 





“As you read the story you realize it the memorial of a genera- 
tion, as you review it you perceive it an epic of such mood and 
make as has not been imagined before.”"—William Dean 


Howells in N. Y. Times. 
Til., $1.60. Autograph Edition, $2.50. 











Alice Cholmondeley’s Remarkable Book 


CHRISTINE 


(NOW EIGHTH EDITION) 





“Whether fact or fiction, Christine is unique among all the 
books evoked by the great conflict.”"—Boston Herald. $1.25. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers New York 
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OBODY can have the least doubt that the 
second Liberty Loan will be a success, from 

a purely financial point of view. <A four per 

cent government loan, even subject to supertax, is an 
attractive investment to all but the very few whose 
great incomes expose them to the higher rates of 
taxation. And even such investors will find the 
bonds more attractive than appears on their face. 
The supertax is certain to come down before many 
years have passed, and four per cent bonds will 
command a premium. From a social and political 
point of view the loan will be a success in the 
measure in which the industrial and agricultural 
workers subscribe to it. If it is largely taken by 
these classes, the war will have established a habit 
of thrift that will make for the wider and better 
distribution of our capital wealth. Further, these 
classes can not contribute to the loan without re- 
ducing their expenditures, and a widely extended 
determination to save would necessarily mean a 
collective stoppage of the small wastes that weaken 
the working class and the nation. It would help to 
prevent the soaring of prices of the necessities of 
life. For the chief cause of high prices is actual 


turn our patriotism into an affectation at best, at 
worst into loud mouthed ragings against an enemy 
at safe distance. We can not all serve in the 
trenches or even in the industrial services of war. 
We can all economize and place our savings at the 
national service. 


pres the closing of the Denman-Goethals 
shipping controversy, it has been generally as- 
sumed that we are making satisfactory progress 
toward supplying the need of ourselves and our 
Allies for tonnage. But a recent utterance of the 
British shipping controller, who is in a position to 
know exactly what we are accomplishing and, as 
nearly as anyone can know, what the requirements 
of the next year of war will be, raises the question 
whether we have a right to be complacent over the 
progress we are making. It is intimated that the 
shortage of shipping may be so serious, next spring, 
that we shall find difficulty in conveying an army 
to France and supplying it properly, without with- 
drawing tonnage from Allied services even more 
vital. If this should prove to be the case, our na- 
tional and the Allied cause would suffer immeasur- 
able injury. A powerful American army in France 
is required to give such a preponderance to the 
Allies that Germany will not dare to continue the 
war. If we have not the ships to carry our soldiers 
to France in time for the next summer's campaign, 
the Germans will attempt to hold out through 
another winter in the hope that France and England 
will not be able to support the weariness and loss 
of another campaign. It is worth noting that recent 
German expressions of renewed confidence in ulti- 
mate victory are almost invariably coupled with 
assertions that the American army need not be 
taken into consideration, because there will be no 
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shipping available to convey it to France. We have 
all possible resources to make the German boast 
vain. Are we making the fullest possible use of 


them? 


HE northern neutrals may as well prepare for 

a period of drastic trade discipline. They 

will get no goods from America until they make 
up their minds to cut off exports of military value 
to Germany. They will get no goods from the 
British empire. Other nations of the Allied group 
have been sending little to the northern neutrals. 
If the trade were worth the trouble, those nations 
would doubtless follow the action of the United 
States and England in laying embargoes. There 
is still much neutral territory in Latin America and 
the Dutch have colonies of their own. But it is 
doubtful whether the ships of the northern neutrals 
could sail to Latin America and the Dutch East 
Indies if denied bunker coal by the Allied govern- 
ments. And even if they could, they would still 
have to run the gauntlet of the British blockade. 
It seems clear that the people of the northern 
neutral states are to face a period of privation. 
They need coal, which England and America can- 
not supply for want of tonnage, and which Ger- 
many will not supply except in exchange for meat 
and fat. They need wheat and fodder, cotton and 
leather. They will bitterly resent our action in cut- 
ting off their supplies. But it will be worth their 
while to review their own action in the past. They 
have permitted a minority of their nationals to 
thrive upon the trade of supplying Germany. They 
have retained in power cliques that lent their aid 
to German intrigue. If the democracies of Hol- 
land, Sweden, Norway and Denmark had actually 
asserted themselves and had controlled their too 
enterprising business vigorously in the interest of 
the mass of the people, the present crisis need not 


have arisen. 


T is pertinent to inquire how the embargoes 
upon the northern neutrals will affect the gen- 
eral international situation. For three years the 
British have known of the importance to Germany 
of the supplies exported from the northern 
neutrals. Only now are they taking the most 
effective measures to stop this flow of supplies. 
The reason for the delay is plain. There were in 
the past limits to the restrictions that could be 
placed upon the trade of those neutrals without 
driving them into the war on the side of Germany. 
But now the German star is waning. Nothing 
could induce Holland to cast in her lot with Ger- 
many. She would merely lose her colonies and her 
shipping. While Russia remained an autocracy it 
might have been possible for Germany to get 
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Sweden into the war. The promise of Finland 
would have been worth Sweden’s considering. But 
now that Finland is practically free, the Swedes 
would have to subjugate the Finnish people, in- 
stead of assuming the rdle of their deliverers. 
Accordingly, the danger that Sweden will join with 
Germany is now negligible. As for Denmark and 
Norway, there was never the least danger that they 
would enter the war on the German side. Their 
sympathies will remain with the Allies, even if 
Allied measures directed against Germany wreak 
incidental hardships upon them. 


NDOUBTEDLY something has happened 
to moderate the speed of the peace offensive 
of the German government. There was every 
indication ten days ago of the intention of the 
German foreign office to make a definite an- 
nouncement about Belgium. But the statement 
failed to arrive on schedule time, and it has since 
apparently been lost in transit. The Chancellor 
has returned to the position of his predecessor and 
refuses to bind the hands of the German peace 
negotiators by promising to restore Belgium. 
Surely the men who are fighting the German govern- 
ment in Germany must realize what a formidable 
barrier the refusal of a promise to evacuate 
Belgium and northern France places in the path of 
serious peace discussion. Knowing as they do the 
character of the government which they are 
opposing in common with the rest of the world, 
they can hardly blame the rest of the world for 
insisting upon some proof of the sincerity of the 
peace professions of the German government more 
definite than proposals for future arbitration and 
disarmament. Startling as those proposals are, 
they certainly imply as a condition of their ac- 
ceptance the unconditional evacuation of European 
territory conquered during the present war, and 
Mr. Asquith is perfectly right in insisting on a 
promise to evacuate as an evidence of good faith. 
Until the German government is prepared to make 
such a promise, its peace offensive will fail of its 
purpose to divide the enemies of Germany and to 
give strength to the unity of the citizens and the 
allies of that country. 


T can be said we believe without the slightest 
exaggeration that if ever in the history of 
popular government a public official deserved re- 
election at the hands of his fellow citizens that 
man is Mayor Mitchel of New York. There are, 
of course, many elected public officials who have 
labored wisely and disinterestedly to promote the 
welfare of their constituents, but there is none who 
has worked more gallantly and intelligently against 
heavier odds to redeem his preélection promises. 














' be drawn and the drawing of it is 
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He has introduced some measure of system and 
economy into the administrative and financial chaos, 
which has passed for government in New York 
City. He has begun the task of converting the 
Police Department from a doubtful protector of 
law and order into a positive promoter of social 
wellbeing. He and his associates have succeeded 
prodigiously in improving the health, contribut- 
ing to the comfort, and relieving the dis- 
tress of the inhabitants of the city. Finally 
he has tackled the all-important job of converting 
the schools of the city into agencies of individual 
and social growth. His reélection is compromised 
at the present time, not because he has been an un- 
enterprising, unintelligent and squeamish public 
servant, but because of his courageous, energetic, 
perspicacious and unqualified devotion to the public 
welfare. The very excellence of his administra- 
tion, the very thoroughness of his attempt to 
remedy abuses and to introduce new and better 
methods and purposes into the government of New 
York has raised against him a group of malcontents 
who have been injured or discommoded or outraged 
by the excellence of his plans for municipal recon- 
struction. They are leagued against him now and 
are responsible for the candidacy of his opponents. 
He is, consequently, honored by the number, the 
character and the arguments of his enemies. 
Owing to the intrusion into the campaign of the 
wholly irrelevant issue of the war, it will be diffi- 
cult to focus public attention on the reasons which 
actually entitle Mr. Mitchel to reélection, but it can 
still be done—provided the peculiarly gallant and 
thoroughgoing nature of his services is pre- 
sented with sufficient emphasis to the voters of 
the city. 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his answer to the 

letter of Mr. Max Eastman, editor of The 
Masses, is, of course, right in stating that during 
war “ it is legitimate to regard things which would 
in ordinary circumstances be innocent as very 
dangerous to the public welfare.” A new line must 
** exceedingly 
hard.” But this answer does not meet the 
grievance to which Mr. Eastman in his letter had 
attached most importance. “I have repeatedly 
requested the Post Office,” says Mr. Eastman, “ to 
inform me what specific things or kind of things in 
my magazine they consider unmailable so that I 
might make up the magazine in such a way as to 
be mailable in the future, and they have stubbornly 
and contemptuously refused.” If, consequently, 
Mr. Eastman’s statement is not exaggerated, the 
real difficulty is not that a line has been drawn but 
that a line has not been drawn. An editor who is 
opposed to the war but wishes to avoid the con- 
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demnation of the iaw in his criticism of the gov- 
ernment is not instructed as to where the line runs 
but is penalized for overstepping a limit as to whose 
whereabouts he has not been instructed. In fact, 
the post office censorship is operated under condi- 
tions which make it peculiarly oppressive and ex- 
asperating. A wise censorship would go to the edi- 
tor of a journal that was printing attacks on the 
national policy which were considered to be danger- 
ous and arrange, if possible, to have the criticism 
pared down to limits which were regarded as 
tolerable. In so doing the government would 
merely be following the same practice in dealing 
with editors that it has used in dealing with the 
management of an industry which was charging 
excessive prices for its product. It asks for powers 
of coercion, but before using those powers it tries 
first to secure its objects by voluntary agreement. 
In war huge increases of authority are necessarily 
conferred on administrative officials, but if the ad- 
ministration is wise this authority will be used with 
moderation and its extreme exercise reserved for an 
extreme emergency. 


War Propaganda 


HE New Republic has received recently many 
letters from readers who are troubled by 
certain phases of the foreign and domestic policy 
of the government. These letters come almost 
entirely from people who favored the declaration 
of war against Germany last April and who have 
been no less in favor ever since of vigorous and 
whole-hearted military, naval and economic coépera- 
tion with the Allies for the purpose of preventing 
German victory. But they do not want the vast 
power which their nation is now creating exerted 
exclusively for the purpose of preventing German 
victory. They were converted to the employment 
of such a dangerous and double-edged weapon as 
war partly because of President Wilson's previous 
propaganda in favor of international organization, 
and because they saw no way of effectively bring- 
ing the influence of this country to bear on behalf 
of lasting peace save by participation in the risks, 
the sacrifices and the labor of defeating German 
aggression. What troubles them now is a doubt 
whether the diplomatic management of the war by 
the American government, and the propaganda re- 
cently associated with it, is calculated ecither to 
promote lasting peace or to extinguish German 
militarism; and this doubt has been reénforced by 
the extent to which the government has recently 
been setting up a coercive censorship over public 
opinion. The doubters quote President Wilson's 
words, “‘ Just as we fight without rancor and selfish 
object . . . we shall, I feel confident, conduct 
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our operations as belligerents without passion and 
ourselves observe with proud punctilio the prin- 
ciples of right and fair play we profess to be fight- 
ing for”; and they ask in all seriousness how far 
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story. The letters of our correspondents suggest 
a criticism of the conduct of the war which assumes 
the need and value of implacable American resist- 
ance to German aggression, but which questions 
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the means which are being adopted to make that 
resistance effective. They raise a doubt whether 
the American government is adapting its domestic 


the American nation is being urged to conduct its 
war-like operations without rancorous passion and 
how far its government is itself proudly and punctil- 
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iously observing its advertised principles of right 
and fair play. 

If these doubters raise any question as to the 
wisdom of the declaration by this country of war 
on Germany or as to the overwhelming importance 
of resisting uncompromisingly the triumph of the 
German military party, The New Republic has no 
sympathy with their criticism. The price of Amer- 
ican participation may be heavier than was an- 
ticipated some months ago, but the increased cost 
is outweighed by the clearest possible testimony to 
its salutary consequences. When the decision had 
to be made, there was no way of being sure what 
the effect would be on the outcome of the war of 
an unrestricted submarine campaign. No one could 
certainly tell whether or not the connivance at its 
barbarities by this country would or would not be 
equivalent to an underwriting of German victory. 
We now know that it probably would have enabled 
the Germans to win. The combination of the sub- 
marine campaign, the Russian revolution and Amer- 
ican refusal to resist the former and to support the 
latter would have reduced France, Great Britain 
and Italy to a struggle against odds which could 
hardly have failed to result either in a war of 
general extermination or in a treaty of peace favor- 
able to Germany. Those who opposed American 
intervention are finally condemned by the manifest 
practical consequences of American abstention. By 
clearing the way for a triumph of the military caste 
in Germany it would have left democracy through- 
out the world with its back to the wall and con- 
demned to adopt permanently instead of temporari- 
ly the handicap of militarism. In no country would 
the democratic movement have been more defense- 
less than in America. For we would have been 
isolated, distrusted and friendless in a world more 
than ever militarized, and we would have armed, 
not as at present with some hope of making a tem- 
porary use of military force contribute to enduring 
peace, but under the influence of a bad conscience 
and an overwhelming fear. 

In this essential respect the wisdom of American 
participation in the war has been brilliantly vin- 


’ dicated by the event. Any criticism of the govern- 


ment which tends to a contrary conclusion and 
which implies a willingness to acquiesce in a victory 
for the German government, because of a reluc- 
tance to pay the price of its defeat, must be un- 
equivocally repudiated. But this is not the whole 


policy to the need of securing the kind of support 
from popular opinion which is required for the 
success of its diplomatic campaign against the Ger- 
man government and for the fulfilment of its ulti- 
mate purposes in entering the war. That campaign 
consists essentially in our attempt to capitalize the 
moral superiority of the cause of the Allies, to assist 
military with political weapons, to state the political 
issue of the war in such a way as to impair German 
morale by undermining the defense psychology of 
the German people and at the same time to give 
increasing endurance and integrity to the morale 
of the enemies of Germany. But a nation which 
uses political weapons must conform in its own be- 
havior to the spirit of its policy. Its people must 
coéperate with its government in offering to the 
German people the olive branch as well as the 
sword, and this the American nation is not doing 
and is not being encouraged to do by its own gov- 
ernment. A diplomacy which depends upon a 
combination of coercion and conciliation is being 
sustained by a war propaganda which is exclusively 
vindictive and coercive in spirit and method. This 
propaganda is already compromising the success 
of the President’s attempt to impair German 
morale, and unless it is checked its effect on the 
morale of this country is likely to be no less 
deplorable. 

From the editorials which appear in the enor- 
mous majority of American newspapers, from the 
speeches which are being made by a majority of 
American patriotic orators, no one could possibly 
infer that the American government officially en- 
tertained a policy except that of a decisive military 
victory, which was to be obtained at any cost and 
which would be used for the purpose of chastising — 
and humiliating the German people. Few news- 
papers and none of the speakers so much as refer 
to the President’s alternative of a peace of reconcili- 
ation or greet with the slightest encouragement the 
efforts which are now being made by the liberal 
parties in Germany to defeat the aggressive designs 
of their own government. On the contrary the 
detestable practice of classing the whole German 
nation together as assassins and Huns seems to be 
coming into favor. Stump speakers sent out by 
defense societies are evoking in the name of Amer- 
ican patriotism the most malignant and venomous 
passions of their audiences, not only against the 
whole German nation, but against everyone in this 
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country who disagrees with their attitude and who 
does not share their own rancor and intolerance. 
Temporarily the propaganda of patriotism has 
been divorced from every feeling and idea which 
last spring reconciled so many pacifically minded 
Americans to participation in the war. 

How is it possible to pretend that a war con- 
ducted in such a spirit can make for enduring peace? 
It is this headstrong and vindictive state of mind, 
this easy confusion of blind pugnacity with the sense 
of absolute righteousness which has been and al- 
ways will be the most fruitful mother of wars. 
As a matter of fact the people who are now labor- 
ing to infect American public opinion with their 
own virulence always have been and still are the 
enemies rather than the friends of lasting peace. 
They were doing their best to militarize this coun- 
try before it entered into the war, and they are 
making the best of their present opportunity to 
continue the work, and their efforts will not cease 
after the war is over. When the President pro- 
claimed in the Senate address of last January his 
program of constructive internationalism, they 
either sneered at it or denounced it. They can be 
counted on to resist any attempt to put it into effect. 
At present they are supporting Mr. Wilson, but 
they are supporting him only in so far as he. is 
making war. They are deliberately endeavoring 
to neutralize his attempt to accomplish in part the 
better objects of the war by the conciliatory methods 
of a democratic diplomacy. One and all they are 
the President’s bitter and irreconcilable personal 
enemies. They are only waiting for a good op- 
portunity to turn on him and rend him once again 
as they did during the last campaign. 

The government cannot escape some measure of 
responsibility for the ugly and sinister mask which 
is being fastened on the face of American patri- 
otism. It could not have wholly prevented this 
perversion of the spirit, which, according to the 
President, would be punctiliously observed by the 
nation in its conduct of the war, but it could have 
done much to counteract the process of demoraliza- 
tion. The great failure in the domestic policy of 
the government has consisted in its management of 
public opinion. It has depended too much upon 
the repetition of the admirable phrases in which 
the President originally embodied his policy and 
has neglected the task of applying them to the 
concrete problems of domestic and foreign policy 
in a way which would increase their vitality. The 
official press bureau has done nothing to assist the 
President's diplomacy by disseminating its spirit, 
and by explaining its purposes and its consequences. 
It has done absolutely nothing to arouse the inter- 
est of public opinion in the constructive problems of 
the settlement. Its notion of information and 
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propaganda has been a poor survival of the muck- 
raking magazine. The result is that when two 
different kinds of agitation inimical to the success 
of its own policy started up, the government was 
placed at a grave disadvantage. It was not pre- 
pared to resist a militarist agitation which was 
dangerous to its work on behalf of enduring peace, 
and it could think of no answer to an agitation in 
favor of immediate peace except violent sup- 
pression. Of course the effect of suppressing the 
agitation for peace at any price and conniving at 
the agitation for war at any price has been to 
strengthen both extremists and weaken the sup- 
porters of its own intermediate policy. The peace 
propagandists rejoice in suppression because it 
drives their agitation underground where it will 
become much more irresponsible, insidious and 
menacing. The militarist agitators are permitted 
without protest to impose themselves on the public 
as the only unadulterated American patriots. 

A sufficient, although not the only, objection, to 
such a method of managing public opinion is its 
tendency to impair the ultimate efficiency of our 
American contribution to the war. Not only does 
it increase the resistance which the American 
military and political power will have to overcome 


' both at home and abroad, but it will inevitably tend 


to dry up the fountain of American moral en- 
durance. The American people will eventually 
react against a war which they were induced to 
enter because it was intended to safeguard de- 
mocracy and to promote organized peace, but which 
is being too much managed by people who are 
opposed to organized peace, who expressly re- 
pudiate the idea that it was intended to safeguard 
democracy and who by all their words and acts 
prove an utter lack of faith in any method of deal- 
ing with enemies and opponents except that of 
violence. No matter how drastic the measures 
adopted to suppress opposition to a war conducted 
in a spirit of vindictive and savage hatred, that 
opposition will grow. Such a war would be too 
offensive to American national conscience. It would 
be too injurious to American national interest. The 
President, by every promise which he made to the 
American people in leading them into war, is com- 
mitted to evoking for its support a different kind 
of propaganda. Otherwise he will fail in his cam- 
paign to divide the German people from the Ger- 
man government; the war will become more than 
ever one of physical and moral attrition and of 
competitive annihilation; the Russian republic will 
be submerged for a generation or more; and 
ultimately the connection will be severed between 
the government as the official engine of organized 
power in America and the deepest sources of Amer- 
ican moral endurance and aspiration. 
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Diplomatic Nihilism 


ITHIN a few days there is to be held abroad 
a conference on Allied military plans. The 
men and the weapons of England, France and the 
United States have so far been concentrated chiefly 
on the western front, but at the new conference 
will be presented the claims of Italy for greater 
support in her Isonzo offensive; and her demands 
will raise the question whether there should be 
more vigorous activity in Macedonia and Serbia. 
The United States will be represented by military 
men with power only to report. The object of 
this arrangement is that of leaving our government 
a free hand. But the free hand will also be empty. 
The result will be to force the American govern- 
ment to endorse whatever the Allies decide. For 
no plan of operations can leave out of consideration 
American assistance, and if our government is 
presented with the alternative of either giving or 
refusing aid to a program already decided upon by 
its associates, there can be only one result. Ameri- 
can preferences, if we have any, will have no chance 
to make themselves felt. 


Italy will present a strong case. She will point 


to her success in the recent offensive; she will say 
that with such increases of supplies and men as the 
Allies might spare as the result of giving up a costly: 
offensive on the western front she can press on 
perhaps as far as Trieste; she will urge the strategic 


value of attacking Austria, now the weakest and 
most pacific member of the Central European 
group. She may also hint that, unless she is able 
to show her restless people some tangible gain, it 
may be hard to keep them up to the fighting pitch. 
She could have secured the Trentino and a strip 
of land along the Isonzo without entering the war. 
It was the promise of more annexations which in- 
duced her people to fight. 

The advocates of a vigorous attack on Austria 
and Bulgaria from the south can also put forward 
an exceedingly strong case. The Saloniki army is 
now in better condition, and the approaches to 
Macedonia have been cleared by energetic road- 
building. Greece is in the war. Not only has the 
menace of an attack in the rear been removed, but 
communications have been opened up which are 
vastly better protected against the submarine by 
the establishment of short routes across the Adriatic 
from Italian to Greek and Albanian ports. The 
old perilous journey from Marseilles to Saloniki 
is no longer necessary. A good military line has 
been established from the Adriatic to the Agean. 
As possible prizes, the advocates of a campaign in 
this quarter point to the recapture of Serbia, the 
interruption of the Berlin-Bagdad railway, with 
disastrous results both to Turkey and Germany, 
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and the embarrassment not only of Austria, 
as contemplated by the Italian plan, but also of 
Bulgaria. 

If the decision as to where Allied power is to be 
concentrated were purely a military matter, as the 
State Department seems to think, it would perhaps 
make little difference to us what decision is reached, 
assuming it to be the one that would cause the 
greatest injury to the enemy. Our Allies know 
infinitely more about the military situation than we 
do. But diplomatic considerations are necessarily 
involved. In the first place, the United States is 
not at war with Austria or Turkey; it has not even 
broken diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. Pre. 
sumably there are good reasons for this anomaly. 
It is supposed to rest on a policy of encouraging 
the weaker of the Central Powers to exert their 
pressure on Germany for a reasonable settlement. 
Is the American government prepared to abandon 
this policy? For it is difficult to see how we could 
participate in either the Italian or the Serbian plan 
without declaring war on Austria and Bulgaria. 
This is not an insuperable objection, but certainly 
before the policy is abandoned, the American goy- 
ernment should give to Austria and Bulgaria a 
final chance of accomplishing a result to which they 
have already contributed much. And if they should 
thus be induced to bring additional pressure on 
Germany, how would it affect the war aims of the 
Italians and the Serbs? Surely this is a large 
and very significant diplomatic issue if there ever 
was one. 

Another diplomatic consideration is no less far- 
reaching. In the settlement the various Allies will 
assuredly make their territorial demands rest in 
part on the achievement of their armies. The 
decision to exert military pressure on one particular 
front is also a decision to encourage a territorial! 
program. What object is of more importance to 
America, the recovery of Belgium, the reconquest 
of Alsace-Lorraine for France, the Italian ambi- 
tions on the Adriatic, or the recovery of Serbia and 
the program of the Jugo-Slavs? In a possible 
choice between the Italian and the Serbian pro- 
grams the issue becomes still more acute, for part 
of the territory desired by the Italians is also 
claimed by the Slavs. Here is, in fact, the most 
pregnant difference of aims among the Allies. And 
these opposing demands will undoubtedly add much 
to the vehemence with which each of the two plans 
will be supported at the coming Allied military 
conference. 

At present even if we had the opportunity and 
the will to adopt an attitude of our own in this mat- 
ter, we have not the necessary information on 
which to base it. The official lack of policy is re- 
flected in a weakness of organization. There is 
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in the State Department a Near-Eastern bureau, 
consisting of one man with a small office force. He 
is presumably an able man, but one man is only one 
man. How can he possibly investigate in the 
necessary detail all the issues involved in the most 
difficult political tangle in the world? Like all men 
he will have his sympathies and his prejudices. The 
opposing opinions are not represented. Yet he is 
the only disinterested official American source from 
which the State Department could derive the facts 
and suggestions on which a Near-Eastern policy 
could be based. Compare this state of prepared- 
ness with that, say, of the British Foreign office! 
Lloyd George is accompanied to a conference by 
numerous assistants who have at their finger tips 
specialized information on the most minute details 
of the subjects which are to be presented for 


discussion. 

As for any participation by public opinion in the 
foreign policy of the American government, it does 
not exist and has not been allowed any chance to 
exist. No campaign of education has been under- 
taken except by the representatives of special 
foreign interests. The Slavs in America are well 
organized and financed and have conducted an ef- 
fective propaganda. The French are exercising all 
their deservedly great influence upon American 
public opinion in favor of insisting on the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine as an essential condition of 
peace. The Italians have of late been making a 
decidedly brilliant and successful attempt to win 
American sympathies for Italian war objects. Even 
the British, while they carefully abstain from or- 
dinary propaganda, are distributing broadcast 
throughout the country pamphlets which are in- 
tended very properly to impress American 
readers with British political and _ military 
achievements. 

No corresponding activities are being undertaken 
by the American government. Not only is the 
American international program not being ex- 
plained abroad, but it is not even being repeated, 
amplified and applied for the benefit of American 
public opinion. While the press bureaus of foreign 
governments are indoctrinating our public with 
reasons for supporting their war aims, Americans 
are being daily instructed by hundreds of speakers 
and newspapers not to formulate, discuss or cherish 
specific war aims of their own. The State Depart- 
ment deliberately discourages any independent dis- 
cussion of the diplomatic problems raised by the 
war. Any one who as a matter of American or in- 
ternational policy wishes to oppose the pleas either 
of the Italians or the Slavs exposes himself to be- 
ing branded as a pro-German who seeks to create 
dissensions among the Allies. The fact that dis- 
sension already exists between the Slavs and the 
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Italians, and that blind American action may tend 
to increase it is entirely overlooked. 

Officially, as American public opinion has been 
repeatedly assured, the United States is “‘ not inter- 
ested in the Balkans.” It is said to be impertinent 
and dangerous for Americans to adopt any attitude 
concerning the rearrangement of European terri- 
tory. Every sensible American must agree with this, 
just in so far as the territorial rearrangements ef- 
fected by the war are based on force rather than 
on principle and would have to be subsequently 
sustained by force. But the President has laid down 
certain principles which have a direct bearing on 
these territorial rearrangements; and as a matter 
of fact the place and the way in which American 
armed force is applied will exert an influence in 
favor of one or another of such rearrangements. 
There is no way, consequently, in which some 
measure of diplomatic responsibility in this region 
can be escaped. The penalty of failing to associate 
American military intervention in Europe with a 
specific diplomatic policy, deduced from the prin- 
ciples already laid down by President Wilson, will 
be merely to make American military power count 
in favor of the purposes of some other government 
instead of those of our own. 

The Philadelphia Ledger recently announced a 
plan of Mr. Wilson’s to place Colonel House in 
charge of preparing material which will be 
needed by the American commissioners at the Peace 
Conference. The selection of Colonel House for 
this work is admirable. He is peculiarly qualified 
for it by his diplomatic experience of recent years, 
by his study of the political problems which the war 
has raised and by his integrity of mind and char- 
acter. The work itself is of peculiar importance 
because the ability of the American representatives 
at the Peace Conference to secure the acceptance 
of any special American policy will depend in part 
upon the skill and wisdom which is put into the 
work of preparation. But there is one aspect of 
this work, the results of which cannot remain sub- 
merged until the Peace Conference assembles. That 
is the work of embodying the President's principles 
in a concrete diplomatic policy which the govern- 
ments of foreign countries and American public 
opinion can be persuaded to understand and accept. 
The American government cannot reduce its 
diplomacy with respect to these specific problems 
to zero before the conference and then raise it to 
one hundred per cent as soon as the conference 
begins. Opportunity must be taken to provide not 
merely for an ultimate but for an immediate contact 
between American peace principles and American 
war policy. American military power is in- 
creasing enormously, and it will continue to increase 
in the future when that of both its enemies and 
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Allies must at best be stationary. The time is com- 
ing to arrange for the exercise of that power under 
the control of a diplomacy based upon the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Senate of last January and 
his war speech of last April. Mr. Wilson has al- 
ready developed a diplomatic policy in respect to 
Germany derived from constructive distinction be- 
tween the German people and the German govern- 
ment. He has still to develop a diplomatic treat- 
ment of the governments allied with the United 
States which is derived from his promise to make 
the power exercised by the American government 
in this war count in favor of an enduring peace. 
There is no better way in which this can be done 
than by a decision to make American influence 
count for or against military plans whose success 
or failure involves important political consequences. 


Internationalism on the Seas 


REEDOM of the seas, as the Germans con- 
ceive it, has nothing to do with maritime af- 
fairs as they shape themselves in normal times. 
Germany is not demanding that the seas be made 
free to her in the coming peace. This she takes 
for granted. She assumes that she will be permitted 
to sail her ships by such courses as she may choose, 
touch at such ports as she may choose, load and 
unload freights without hindrance. What Ger- 
many demands is that she be guaranteed the 
freedom of the seas in the next war, that her trade 
with neutrals, except at blockaded ports, and in 
unconditional contraband, be permitted to go on 
unmolested. The demand is an integral part of a 
‘German peace,” a peace expected to end in war. 
It is in harmony with the demand for a strategic 
frontier, a frontier from which Germany may 
strike before her enemy can gather forces for 
defense. 

German freedom of the seas, it is safe to predict, 
will not be enumerated among the fruits of this 
war. The Germans themselves have taught the 
world that in war time the distinctions between the 
army and industry, between the military forces and 
the civil population, are illusory. They have taught 
the world that there is practically no part of a na- 
tion’s trade that does not subserve a military use. 
If we must have war, the nation whose fleets com- 
mand the seas will strike at its enemy’s trade by 
the same necessity by which it strikes at the enemy’s 
armed forces.’ The civil population must suffer 
privations, as the soldiers must die. It is a harsh 
condition which the war makers will have to take 
into account in the future. For a country like Ger- 
many, with a population outrunning its natural re- 
sources and increasingly dependent upon sea borne 
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traffic, the only tolerable alternative to ‘“‘ freedom 
of thé seas” will be a stable international order. 
This ‘is a point that the Allied nations are in no 
danger of overlooking. The closed sea is a potent 
argument for peace, and the most that Germany 
can hope is that so effective a weapon as the closing 
of the seas will be placed under international, in- 
stead of national control. 

But it is not sufficient for internationalism to 
take over control of ocean traffic in time of war. 
Internationalism that performs no active function 
in time of peace is not likely to be found in full 
vigor when war is imminent. It is not likely to 
cope successfully with the forces that in time of 
peace have prepared for war. And such forces 
are sure to make their appearance upon the seas. 

Does anyone believe that the development of 
mercantile marines as instruments of nationalistic 
policy makes for international harmony? Did the 
United States, before its entry into the war, look 
with unconcern upon the progress of the Japanese 
flag on the Pacific? Will the Germans, after the 
war, take merely friendly notice of the enormous 
increase in American ocean tonnage, of the huge 
expansion in American ship building plants? We 
are felicitating ourselves upon the approaching 
inauguration of a direct passenger and freight line 
between New York and Valparaiso. How should 
we feel after the war if the Germans should estab- 
lish a line to Valparaiso, perhaps touching at New 
York, thus duplicating our service and turning its 
profits into deficits? The two lines would struggle 
for port facilities and rail connections at Val- 
paraiso. It is bad enough when two private enter- 
prises in the same country enter upon a ruthless 
competitive struggle. When the rival enterprises 
represent different nations, and especially when 
each enjoys governmental backing, the evil becomes 
much more serious. Its effect upon international 
goodwill may be clearly conceived if one will pic- 
ture to himself the inevitable activities of American 
and German diplomatic representatives, each striv- 
ing to secure the most favorable concessions for 
the enterprise backed by his government. 

National rivalries in ocean transportation would 
not be so serious a matter if the object in view were 
merely a maximum share in the carrying trade, 
with the profits and opportunities for employing 
labor that such a trade affords. But the real ob- 
ject of a nationalistic merchant marine is much 
more ambitious. This object is to secure special 
advantages for the national industry in export 
markets. If the Germans, for example, can make 
it unprofitable for the ships of any other nation to 
call at a particular Latin American port, German 
goods ought to be able to drive British and Ameri- 
can and French goods out of the markets of that 
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port and the territory it serves. For all non-Ger- 
man goods would have to be carried by German 
ships and pay such freights as German nationalistic 
policy might dictate. Thus the port and its ter- 
ritory would become, in effect, a German colonial 
market, closed to the world. 

The game is one at which more nations than one 
can play. Let Germany try to engross the shipping 
of a port, and she will find her industrial and com- 
mercial rivals taking steps to thwart her. And if 
this is not worth while, the other nations can en- 
gross the shipping of other ports. Whether the 
final result proved favorable to Germany or not 
would then come to depend upon the development 
of land transportation lines feeding the several 
ports. The war of competing ocean carriers would 
thus entail a war of railway construction and rail- 
way rates. In consequence the financial systems 
of the rival nations would become involved. With 
the export industries, the ocean carriers, and the 
banks of the several powers carrying on an eco- 
nomic warfare on neutral soil, what would be the 
chance of a lasting peace? 

Ocean transportation is essentially an interna- 
tional interest. Nationalistic strivings can only 
work mischief in this field. Any country ought 
to be permitted to build as many ships as it may 
care to build, subsidizing them as heavily as it can 
afford, if it chooses. But the operation of such 
ships ought to be subject to international rules, 
requiring that the service be placed without dis- 
crimination at the command of trade, of whatever 
national origin. The American line ought to be 
required to carry German or British or French 
goods from New York to Valparaiso at the same 
rates as it carries American goods. If Germany 
opens a line to Valparaiso, she ought to be required 
to carry French and British and Scandinavian goods 
at the same rates as German. 

With ocean transportation governed by inter- 
national rules precluding discrimination, there 
would be no danger that any nation would reduce 
neutral territory to the status of a closed colonial 
market. There would be no reason why one nation 
should strive to balance its neighbors’ merchant 
marines, ship for ship, as there must be if merchant 
marines are to remain instruments of nationalistic 
aggression. If Norway and Japan, owing to lack 
of natural resources upon which to employ their 
population, find it desirable to contribute to the 
world’s shipping far beyond the ratio of their trade 
and population, this would be the concern of those 
nations alone. Norway’s merchant fleet now serves 
as an international common carrier, and does any 
nation in the world regard the growth of that fleet 
as a menace? Japan might become the common 
carrier of the Pacific, maintaining hundreds of 
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thousands of her people by this employment and 
advancing the interest of the whole world, if she 
would govern her shipping enterprises according 
to the principles of internationalism. 

The merchant shipping on the seas is now in- 
ternationally controlled, as a measure of military 
necessity. The Allied nations have in a 
pooled their shipping. Each recognizes that it 
would be shameful to confine the use of its ships 
to purely selfish, nationalistic ends. And neutral 
shipping has been brought under the sway of in- 
ternationalism through control by the Allies of 
bunker coal and through export embargoes. Is 
it too, much to hope that the internationalism of 
war will give way, not to a nationalistic anarchy, 
but to an internationalism of peace? England, 
America and Japan hold the strategic points in the 
field of ocean shipping. Without their codperation 
and good will, no other nation can hope to carry 
on an ocean trade extending over the world. These 
three nations, especially with the support of France 
and Italy, can practically impose their will upon 
the seas, if it is their will to impose rules fair to 
all the nations and conducing to the world’s peace. 


sense 


Future Limitations of 
Conscription 


HE precise nature of the suggestions put for- 

ward by Cardinal Gasparri coneerning the 
abolition of conscription as a part of the general 
approach to disarmament is not very clear. And 
even in the event of disarmament coming within 
the scope of practical politics at the settlement, it is 
unlikely that universal military service for Euro- 
pean nations would be the first form of armament 
marked down for abolition. But there is one form 
of conscription of which the Allies might well de- 
mand the abolition, on the general ground that it 
is particularly evil in itself, that its abolition would 
tend to reverse one of the great political motives 
which go to promote war, and would facilitate 
certain concessions in Allied policy that might not 
be possible otherwise. 

This form of conscription is the drafting of 
subject peoples, not enjoying self-government, and 
forming part, often against their will, of the state 
for which they are compelled to go to war. 

The motive which pushes states like Germany 
and Austria to the retention of conquered territory 
is in large part the desire to add to their potential 
military force. The population of an annexed 
province can, even against its will, be somehow 
licked into shape as cannon fodder. And so it is 
retained even at the cost of risks and political] in- 
conveniences which but for the temptation of in- 
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creased power might cause it to be surrendered. 
Conversely, settlements which would perhaps be 
made most easily along the lines of loose confedera- 
tion are resisted by rival groups in the interest 
of the balance of power—on the ground that such 
federated provinces might be brought within the 
scope of a hostile military system. 

But certain limitations of the right of conscrip- 
tion would render possible some provision against 
that contingency. For instance, were the Allies to 
exact that any future plan of Home Rule for the 
various nationalities of the Austrian Empire should 
include the exemption from conscription of Tcheco- 
Slovak, Serbian, Rumanian, Croatian and Polish 
provinces, Federalism, from the point of view of 
the populations themselves and the outside world, 
would, to put it at its lowest, be more acceptable 
than it could possibly be otherwise. As to enforce- 
ment, such a stipulation would of course have the 
support of the populations concerned, and if it 
could be maintained for a decade in a country of 
universal suffrage the political importance—from 
the electoral point of view—of the exempted 
populations would help them to perpetuate their 
privilege. ; 

The reciprocal undertaking on the part of the 
Allies has in large part been fulfilled by anticipa- 
tion. England has already exempted Ireland from 
the operation of her conscription acts. British 
policy in this matter suggests certain analogies with 
the Austrian problem. 

Britain would resist the demand for complete 
Irish independence, but is ready to concede an 
autonomy which includes the right of the Irish to 
decide for themselves whether they shall fight in 
Britain’s wars. Britain has not attempted conscrip- 
tion in India and would without doubt be glad to 
extend the same exemption permanently to equa- 
torial Africa. Indeed it is well known that certain 
of the more far-sighted statesmen of the South 
African Union are very anxious to secure an agree- 
ment to withhold European military training from 
the native populations of Africa, an anxiety na- 
tural enough on the part of white men living in 
vast spaces where they are outnumbered by black 
races in the proportion of from five to one to ten 
thousand to one! And such a proviso would meet 
certain German anxieties. 

For some years past a school of French military 
writers have made much of the potentialities of 
what they have called the “force noire” of 
France. The military power of France was to be 
strengthened by the training to arms of the un- 
counted millions of black Africa. Natives into 
whose country the white man had penetrated quite 
frankly as a master and ruler, because they were 
not yet capable of self-government, were to be 
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conscripted—compelled, that is—to fight in the 
distant and unknown countries of their masters, to 
fight against one great section of the white race. 
It is not be wondered at that the South African 
Union looked with a certain uneasiness upon such 
schemes. Its ghastly possibilities are too obvious 
to make comment necessary. An English labor 
organization recently put the case in these terms: 
“If the arming of the black millions of Africa for 
the purpose of fighting the white man’s quarrels is 
permitted, a new danger, as well as a new horror, 
will be added to civilization. If a people is not fit 
to share the privileges of the Empire in the shape 
of self-government it should not be asked to share 
its burdens by fighting its wars. Forced fighting, 
like forced labor, is, in such case, whatever it may 
be elsewhere, undisguised slavery.” 

And could Europe look with equanimity upon 
the adoption of the proposal so often made during 
this war that the British empire should in future 
‘* develop the military potentialities of India,” i. e., 
arm Asiatic populations running into three to four 
hundred millions just now coming into conscious- 
ness of a common nationalism? One thinks of 
certain possibilities in the development of China 
and its relation to Japan, and of both to an Asiatic 
body so vast as India having learned military co- 
hesion under European tutelage. 

We have here then pretty clearly indicated a 
certain limitation of conscription which the Allies 
will in any case in practice have to impose upon 
themselves. They have in consequence every 
reason for attempting to secure the application of 
the same general principle to the case of their 
enemies. It is by no means a forlorn hope, and 
even its partial application all around might aid in 
the solution of several of the thorny problems 
which will shortly confront us. 
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Mexico Progresses 


President of Mexico, the United States has 

now definitely accepted Mr. Carranza as 
the legal as well as the actual head of the Mexican 
government. The revolution is therefore officially 
concluded, and Mexico is welcomed back into the 
circle of governed nations. 

And now that Mexico is back there is less dis- 
position to find fault with her prolonged subversion 
of law and order to the business of internal war- 
fare. Revolutions are better understood by 
America than before Russia started out to establish 
a democracy. Americans, even those despoiled of 
property in Mexico, are now inclined to ignore the 
past and to look forward to a reconstructed Mexico 
which will permit their gradual recoupment of 
losses. In the meantime, obstacles to industrial 
and commercial activity are lessening, though sub- 
stantial ones remain. 

The present crux of the Mexican problem is 
financial. The country cannot survive without an 
effective, aggressive government, and the govern- 
ment cannot survive without funds. Only a con- 
vincing demonstration by the government of its 
security and permanence will invite confidence 
enough to warrant effort for substantial financing. 

The government is therefore just now going 
through the period of demonstration. It is living 
on its current revenues and on incidental internal 
loans in small amounts that are variously obtained. 
But in the meantime a deficit is piling up. Revenues 
are considerably greater than before the revolu- 
tion, but so are expenditures. The principal ex- 
penditure is for the army establishment, totaling 
more than all other outlays combined. The army 
is partly needed to maintain internal order, and 
the rest must be kept on government pay until its 
officers and soldiers can be absorbed back into in- 
dustrial or other civic activity. 

Industrial activity, moreover, is the only certain 
remedy for banditry and constitutes, therefore, the 
immediate, urgent need of Mexico. Happily, busi- 
ness is resuming. Mine and oil properties are not 
left idle where it is possible physically or financially 
to operate them, though many mines are still idle 
whose operation would be of immeasurable ad- 
vantage to the country. The present state of 
Mexico is a state of transition with a growing 
brightening in the prospect of a successful outcome. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Carranza has organized a gov- 
ernment and has taken firm hold on the administra- 
tion of public business. He is a man of pre-eminent 
patience and perseverance, and in consequence of 
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these traits finds himself today greatly more secure 
and nearer to his goal than he has ever been since 
first he set out to overthrow the usurper Huerta. 

The shibboleth of the Carranzista revolt was 
“The Constitution and Reform.” To restore con- 
stitutional government was the war cry of the cam- 
paign against Huerta. To achieve reforms was the 
promise of ultimate benefit which Carranza held 
out to his followers. The constitutional govern- 
ment has been established under a new constitu- 
tion. The reforms are in process of accomplish- 
ment, in so far as the immediate business of keep- 
ing the government in operation permits attention 
to them. The constitution itself radically altered 
the status of business and labor and made funda- 
mental changes in religious and educational policy. 
The status of employed labor is greatly improved 
wherever there is the power to enforce constitu- 
tional and legal provisions respecting hours of 
work, compensation for injury, child labor and even 
participation in profits. Education is now a public 
instead of a church responsibility, and schools are 
in increasing operation. 

Six years ago, discovering itself stagnant and 
starving in the midst of the glitter and prosperity 
of the Diaz régime, Mexico came to the conclusion 
that its problems were fundamentally economic. 
Years of proclaimed political liberty had not meant 
freedom. The Mexican revolution has accordingly 
been prompted by economic motives first announced 
by Madero, but subsequently sustained by the Car- 
ranza party of the Constitution and Reform. The 
program of the revolution finally expressed itself 
in the new constitution adopted last winter and sums 
up as follows: The economic development of the 
country has been almost exclusively in the hands of 
foreigners. Accordingly, foreigners are to be 
brought under the immediate control of Mexican 
laws and removed from localities where they might 
furnish excuse for foreign intervention, namely, the 
border and the immediate sea coast. Large mining 
holdings are to be restricted to imperative needs for 
actual development by a progressive tax on mine 
claims. Large landed estates are to be discouraged 
by prohibiting corporate ownership of landed prop- 
erties and by a program of large estate subdivision 
through the exercise of the powers of eminent 
domain. 

Most important is the attempt to divert the 
greatest of all recently discovered bodies of Mexi- 
can natural wealth into channels assuring the nation 
of participation in the profits of oil production by 
other means than taxes. Oil deposits are declared 
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to be the property of the nation to be developed 
only on payment of royalties to the government 
instead of as before to the owners of the land cov- 
ering the oil deposits. 

All this is an expression of protest against the 
gradual expropriation of Mexican assets to foreign 
capital and an ardent effort to capitalize to general 
national advantage the enterprise of foreigners at- 
tracted by the natural riches of the republic. 

Industry, almost wholly controlled by foreign 
capital and developed by foreign initiative, does 
not take kindly to these proposals and is stead- 
fastly resisting their execution. This opposition 
and the necessities of the republic will probably 
lead to some compromises in policy. At all events, 
future Mexican industrial profits will be tempered 
by government taxation, and future foreign de- 
velopment will be subjected to more restrictive re- 
quirements than obtained before the revolution. 

The suppression or restriction of foreign enter- 
prise has not as yet led to a quickening of native 
initiative in business. Those Mexicans who are at 
all concerned about business are not inclined to 
large scale undertakings and find it difficult to ob- 
tain capital for those they seek to promote. Tech- 
nical and business training, already in part instituted 
by the government before the revolution and now 
continued, must create a class of business men before 
much native development is likely to take place. 
Foreign enterprise is, on the other hand, more in- 
clined to regard with composure government 
participation in industry. This more tolerant at- 
titude, together with Mexican appreciation of the 
importance of codperation with Mexican companies 
financed abroad will, many think, lead to the formu- 
lation of working relationships of mutual ad- 
vantage. 

In the meantime the government under Mr. Car- 
ranza’s quiet leadership is putting its own house in 
order. The government is utilizing American ex- 
pert assistance in its work of financial and ad- 
ministrative reconstruction. The president has 
created an official commission of leading govern- 
ment officials to codrdinate effort along lines of re- 
construction and to utilize Mexican and outside 
cooperation to build up an adequate administrative 
mechanism. Disinterested observers of present day 
Mexican tendencies note a positive and steadfast 
trend towards order and feasible policies. The ex- 
perience gained by the president and his immediate 
advisers in attempting to reconstruct Mexican 
political and social life by mandate and law has led 
them to recognize the necessity of dealing first with 
fundamentals. A credit system must be established 
to take the place of the old banking system now 
wholly destroyed. Expert attention is being directed 
to this end, and an interesting attempt is on foot 
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to raise the necessary capital for the enterprise by 
popular subscription. Currency now cleansed of 
fiat money but inadequate in volume for the needs 
of business needs reorganization. And that prob- 
lem also is receiving expert attention. Railroads 
must be restored to effective operation to make the 
quickening of business possible. Sincere effort is 
on foot to accomplish this imperative result. 

In the meantime banditry is generally held in 
check, with outcroppings here and there where 
soldiers are not promptly paid, the corn supply 
deficient, or work and wages wanting. Mexico, in 
a word, is in a less chaotic condition today than 
Russia seems to be. The question of her ultimate 
righting depends on the capacity and stamina of 
the comparatively few men in the nation who are 
capable of leadership. Sympathetic codéperation 
of foreign interests and governments and sustained 
effort by the Mexicans themselves will probably 
bring success. At all events, the country is now 
on the up-grade and this is the time to lend a hand. 

HENRY BRUERE. 


Art and Respectability 


HE public always tries to make its favorites 
respectable, those it truly loves. It longs to 

make them more like itself. It delights to read of 
happy family life among its beloved artists, and 
of the pure summers of the movie star who lives 
with her mother and has a garden. The course of 
Mary Anderson comforted and justified thousands 
of housewives for their mild domesticities and their 
distrust of the stage. Even the dead are brought 
into line. The public’s favorite romancer lived 
with his wife three years before he married her, 
and he did not ever suffer from a certain wasting 
illness; but they will not have it so, and are fast 
turning him into a pitiful, cheery saint and martyr 
as flat and sweet as their own ideals. Their favor- 
ite short story writer embezzled and went to the 
penitentiary and loved poker, but they want to make 
him an overflowing human heart wandering about 
taking snap-shots. They have spent more time 
raking over and clearing up the records of Goethe 
and Poe and Byron and Shelley than they ever spent 
on the poems. They want to love the great who 
loved greatly and sinned but suffered and repented. 
And we Anglo-Saxons want to approve of what we 
like as well as like it. The favorite singer who is 
the king’s mistress in France would be in England 
a friend of the king’s because of his love of music. 
We like good respectability and we like good art: 
we would make our artist out, then, to be good and 
respectable. But the two goods are not the same 
and the artist pays for the confusion. We. would 
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have him be what he is but act as we say; the fire 
and power of Goethe with the morals of the deacon. 


Art has suffered from being talked about largely 
by professors and lecturers and scientists who are 
outside of it and are not really talking about it at 
all. What they call art is only esthetics and has 
little more relation to the living thing than orni- 
thology has to flying. They can all supply the 
artist with explanations of himself, and some of 
them with cautious maxims, what they call sanity. 
I can hear now my professor of literature at col- 
lege pointing out the fine excitement of passages in 
Childe Harold and at the same moment reprov- 
ing Byron for his wicked ways; the gist of it being, 
so far as I could make out then, that we should 
scourge and inhibit in ourselves those things whose 
expression in poetry seemed so precious. Fine 
logic, I thought, not knowing how respectable it 
was. The weaker sort of artist is checked by these 
teachings; they are the hurdles by which the strong 
emerge. He may heed the parson to be good like 
him, and the moralist to be sound like him, and the 
citizen to be respectable like him; as if a bird-of- 
paradise in a well ordered barnyard were to pull 
out his plumes to be unworldly, and fly no further 
than the fence to be moral, and hunt worms and 
corn all day to be respectable, and so to become less 
even than poultry. 

The artist, then, goes into society, which is a sys- 
tem for our mutual welfare and the avoidance of 
friction. This society has set up elaborate escapes 
from discomforting realities and elementals and has 
arranged distractions—teas, committees, toilettes, 
games, codes, gentilities—from their pressure. Let 
him run with the smart set, say; he will bring to 
his work a kind of chic quality that fits now and 
then, but for all tenderness and beauty and poetry 
he will remember—or will waste immense energies 
forgetting—the swagger shrug with which one 
takes life smartly. Or he may aim at other social 
strata. The serene and refined poise of yesterday's 
hostess teaches him to ease away the divine and 
fruitful despair that comes to him; the long nose 
of his friend the dean may shadow his wild light; 
words jostle on his lips but he recalls the slow, 
turgid leisure of a successful banker he knows. 
Stupid royalties for luncheon and tea with Mr. 
Gladstone, and we have the damning prudence of 
In Memoriam. Or from his elegant friends the 
artist may take into his moments a genteel sense of 
control; splendid emotions flame for him, he 
masters them like a gentleman, nothing in excess; 
wild colors glow on his palette, but he remembers 
Lady Mary’s restraint in using color. The Broad- 
way star fresh from dinner on the Avenue will not 
show us a soul in agony but how a smart lady acts 
4 courtesan, or how a pretty lady acts an ugly 
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person. And those ladies coming up in September 
all fresh from Atlantic City, pretending to sing a 
broken heart; and the gentlemen from the clubs 
making themselves and all tragedy absurd! 

Or if the artist wills to burst into a fine rapture 
or to express his inmost mood, the customary forms 
of his social habits may get in his way, the pretences, 
or some elsewhere admirable balance and poise, or 
modesty, caution, consideration, respect. These 
virtues the artist voices but always in his own lan- 
guage; and he does not need necessarily to know 
them except as he needs to know murder and 
adultery and beauty and terror. The trouble with 
many artists nowadays is that they want to be ladies 
and gentlemen. They try to keep one eye on the 
thing that the run of society values most, which is 
respectability, and one eye on art; to eat their cake 
and have it too. They mean to be artists, conceive, 
create; but no more than the men about them do 
they mean to suffer the abstractions of art, the 
heights and depths, the ferocity, the loneliness and 
beauty, that go with it. What most of our Ameri- 
can Empresses of Stormy Emotion, as the play bills 
put it, need is to top off their fire with a few years 
of cultured acquaintances, of religion and poetry, 
to teach them the nuances of fine feeling; what a 
young lady violinist I have in mind needs is a year 
more in the conservatory and two years in the 
gutter. ‘The artist, then, is not the greatest and 
best of men? He may be or he may not, as the 
debate goes; but he is himself the most sensitive 
and complex expression of human life, and he has 
his own existence and work in the world. 


To get his view of life, of thoughts and motive, 
the artist needs, as a matter of course, the company 
of men, respectable or not respectable. He needs 
the superb magnifico, the great saint, the profound 
beggar. But these men are alive like himself. The 
outcast’s slums and the magnifico’s hall, the saint's 
cell and the great Vittoria’s salon, have in common 
among them after all a sort of reality; the lies and 
chatter and veneer midway between is the artist's 
bane. He may even need Parson Manders and 
Deacon Scruggs and Mrs. Grundy, or to sit with 
aldermen, vestrymen, college faculties. But all 
these on his own terms, they are for him first. Only 
later is he for them. To let himself go in his work 
or to restrain himself, he needs his own ultimate 
reasons, according to blood and spirit; his nature 
has its own sincerities and righteousness, elemental 
currents that are represented on their sheer surface 
by social maxims; which are to his as port regula- 
tions are to the laws of the sea itself. 

But the joyous springs from which the artist’s 
creation rises, the free channels for his awakening 
impulses, the conception, these are not all. The 
final, achieved, tangible work itself must come into 
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existence, to be seen, heard, touched, absorbed, by 
other men. Obviously the last form and the begin- 
nings of a work of art are one, indefinably mingled 
one with the other, and the end is in the very nature 
of the beginning; but the same freedom, or mental 
apartness, that is necessary for creative origins and 
enthusiasms is necessary for the creative labor that 
brings art into actual existence. Men like Southey 
and Gustave Doré lack it: Southey gave hours to 
poetry as he did to respectable services, and 
produced reams of negligible writing; Shelley, 
Leopardi, Byron, Michelangelo had it, they worked 
for one hour or for ten, but with beauty, ferocity, 
meditation, languor, fire, according to each neces- 
sity. And the medium of an art is to the concep- 
tion like the wax to a seal, it takes the form of it 
but is at the same time separate, a matter of tech- 
nique, endurance, opportunity—the labor problem 
of art. 

Engagements, obligations, regularities, con- 
front the artist though his work needs time, who 
knows how much or how little, time on demand, not 
by installments; and they wear out the machine of 
his body. The flabby dullness of social life saps 
the artist’s energy and endurance, takes away his 
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stride. So that with his energy and zest low, and 
his hours intermittent, the artist is slack in that 
austere labor that brings about the creation of art; 
and disconcerted, dissipated, his hand losing cun- 
ning, inert, restless, he appeases his nature with im- 
pressions set down, sketches, talk, and great dreams 
of things to be done when he finds time for the 
work on them. Every great capital is full of men 
whose genius died with their first success and social 
recognition, and the metropolis of time is crowded 
with them. They go on pottering among old tools, 
basking and preening themselves in the public 
favor, but their art works are posthumous long 
before they are laid honorably to rest. 

In Italy as a rule, it is said, no actress is received 
in society. What a pity that any Anglo-Saxon artist 
is socially received, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. But that shuts him off from his fellows? 
If he is a true artist something greater than social 
mandates already shuts him off, and is the thing 
that makes men follow him. But that is hard on 
the artist? It is, very hard; but we were speaking 
of art, not of establishments or comfort or position, 


or prudent commerce. 
STARK YOUNG. 


Mothering the Munition-Maker 


I 
The Voluntary Worker 


HE woman munition-maker has lifted a load 
from the minds of feminists. For although 
we talked about the economic independence 

of women and the injustice of paying women lower 
wages than men for equal work, we did not really 
know whether women were capable of equal work. 
We hoped that the inferior position occupied by 
women in practically every part of the industrial 
world except the textile trades could be explained 
by their lack of technical training and by the physi- 
cal depression caused by underpayment and the 
consequent underfeeding, but we could not be cer- 
tain. We are quite sure now. Women are good 
timekeepers; they can endure long hours; they can 
do work that requires delicacy of eye and hand; 
they are careless of danger; they are in every re- 
spect-save that.of muscular strength as useful as 
men. When, in the days of the suffrage campaign 
I used to repel the accusation that women were 
without genius by alleging that when they took hold 
of more of the earth and could afford to have two 
meat meals a day they would develop genius, I was 
within a phrase’s breadth of a prophecy. For when 
the women of England went into munition works 


and had two meat meals a day they immediately 
developed enough industrial genius to win them the 
vote. English feminists felt, of course, great 
gratitude to these exponents of feminism and felt a 
passionate concern for all schemes for their well- 
being. Our experience may be of use to America, 
which by now knows a similar gratitude. 

The women munition-makers are in our English 
factories by the million, enormously efficient, ex- 
quisitely' and heartrendingly conscientious. They 
are also beautiful as one had no conception work- 
ing-class women could be beautiful, because they 
are well nourished; because they are released from 
the effort at elegance and present their beauties in 
the plain frame of uniform; and because it is the 
ironic truth that except in the T. N. T. works and 
the aeroplane shops where “ dope ” varnish is used 
the conditions of war work are better for women 
than the conditions of peace work, since there is 2 
predisposition to efficiency in the engineering trades 
which makes even the most careless employer keep 
his works cleaner and tidier than a laundry or 2 
tailor’s workroom. 

Perhaps it would be as well if the girls were not 
so beautiful. For as the employers gaze on them 
they perceive this beauty and suddenly realize that 
these efficient and conscientious workers are women. 
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To this perception they react in different ways. It 
enrages that not inconsiderable number of men who 
cannot endure that women should do anything but 
serve the sexual needs of men, preferably in the 
disadvantageous position of the prostitute. I have 
heard one such employer murmur out of the fulness 
of his heart as he looked on the mild girls who were 
performing miracles of productivity in his old- 
fashioned factory, “I wish I could beat the hus- 
sies.”’ Another type finds comfort in contemplating 
the gentler attributes of women. Always I have 
been told that manly men find inspiration in fem- 
inine docility and helplessness, but I never under- 
stood how it was that the negative qualities of one 
sex evoked the positive qualities of the other till 
I heard the manager of a branch of a great corpora- 
tion remark, ‘‘ What I like about these women is 
that there’s no damn trade unionism about them,” 
and subsequently discovered the ingenious system 
he had established to swindle the girls out of their 
dues for overtime. But in the majority of employ- 
ers, decent men whose minds do not do original 
work save on the specific problems of their busi- 
nesses, the realization that they are employing large 
numbers of women rouses that vague warm feeling 
called chivalry, and they resolve to look after the 
comfort of these women with a special care. 


There are certain obvious ways in which the em- 
ployer, and nobody else, can look after the comfort 
of his workers. In almost every munition center 
there is, or was until recently, a shortage of hous- 
ing which nullified the benefit the workers might 
have expected from their high wages. About 
eighteen months ago I visited a Midland town 
where the girls, although they were earning from 
twenty-five to fifty shillings instead of the fifteen 
to eighteen shillings which was their weekly wage 
in peace time, were living in conditions more un- 
healthy and uncomfortable than they had ever en- 
dured before. It was common for a girl on the day 
shift to go back to a bed from which a worker on 
the night shift had just risen. Girls on a twelve 
hour shift would have to lodge an hour and a half 
from the factory, so that their working day 
amounted to fifteen hours. To get a roof over their 
heads they would have to put up with dirt, bad 
cooking, rowdy companions, and above all extor- 
tionate charges; the poor also can cheat the poor, 
I have known the wives of foremen earning over 
five pounds a week to charge a girl fifteen shillings 
a week for bed and breakfast. Nor could the girls 
get the meals they required during their working 
hours, for many of the landladies were unable or 
unwilling to prepare food for them to take to the 
factory, and the existing eating houses were unable 
to cater for an industrial population that has 
quadrupled since the beginning of the war. 
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These conditions had to be remedied by the build- 
ing and organization of hostels and canteens, and 
averse though one is from the employer having any 
concern in the workers’ lives outside the workshop 
it seems impossible for anybody but the employer 
to undertake this duty. For this 
drawn from all parts of the country and from 
industries such as domestic service and the sweated 
trades that are unfavorable to unionism, is peculi- 
arly incohesive and helpless, and the Ministry of 
Munitions is young and overworked. Moreover, 
it must be admitted by even the most belligerent 
feminist, that there are ways in which these women 
must be protected because they are women, and 
the employer must maintain a more vigilant dis- 
cipline in his works than he needed when the mass 
of his employees were men. For there is no end 
to the trouble men give women by their habit of 
going to prostitutes, and it has frequently happened 
that procuresses have entered munition works in 
order to induce the more attractive girls to go on 
the streets. The girls have a right to be protected 
from this kind of molestation. 


new labor, 


In the main the employers have performed these 
duties adequately and here and there have shown a 
certain magnificence. Sometimes with state 
sistance and sometimes without it they have built 
very. decent canteens and hostels and where their 
land permitted it (a very real difficulty in industria] 
urban districts) recreation rooms. But unfortu- 
nately the employers have shown a tendency to hand 
over the management of these canteens and hostels 
to “ voluntary workers ”’: that is, untrained women 
of the upper and middle classes. They are, 
of course, already a familiar feature in English 
public life. The woman's side of a certain convict 
prison is practically governed by a dowager 
Duchess, a lady lecturer on sexual hygiene to one 
of the largest training colleges with no other quali- 
fication than that of being the wife of a suffragan 


bishop. 


as- 


Ordinarily they justify their existence by 
a quality which one can only call horsepower: 
energy working without relation to intellect or emo- 
tion. But in this case the women who are sent to 
the manufacturers by one or other of the religious 
and philanthropic societies have justified their ex- 
istence by extraordinary devotion and self-forget- 
fulness. It is not nice to spend one’s life yawning 
through the interminable hours between the night- 
workers’ meals; nor to immure oneself in a high 
explosives town ten miles from anywhere. And 
though the evidence as to their efficiency is con- 
flicting I am aware of a wooden barracks on a 
lonely hill which the members of a religious or- 
ganization have turned into a beautiful and habita- 
ble dwelling house for a colony of cordite-makers, 
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and the canteens managed by the same organization 
are said to be clean and well managed. Other and 
bitter complaints merely prove that the work of 
these women as a whole is just such a spirited but 
uneven performance as one would expect from a 
loosely disciplined body of devoted but untrained 
workers. 

But indeed the position of these women is wrong 
with such a fundamental wrongness that it is hardly 
relevant to weigh the evidence as to their efficiency. 
There is an economic unseemliness about their 
proceedings which no amount of good work could 
outweigh. The present conditions of industry are 
not temporary. After the war this fever heat of 
productivity will continue and the whole force of 
capital will be exerted to keep labor working in the 
factories they have built in this crisis. So there will 
still be congestion of the industrial centers and a 
shortage of housing (which indeed has been a 
feature of English life since Mr. Lloyd George’s 
first drastic Finance Act) that will make the pro- 
vision of hostels for unmarried workers a matter 
of necessity; and these conditions and the high price 
of food will give a new importance to the factory 
canteen. Hence it is absolutely necessary that now, 
when the public mind is conscious of what it owes to 
labor, a class of regular workers shall be formed 
which will attend to the hostels and the canteens 
efficiently and to the satisfaction of the employees 
who use them. But the presence of these middle 
class women actively militates against the forma- 
tion of such a class, and in many cases they sap the 
employer’s sense of responsibility by giving him 
voluntary help. They give too much of the work 
an impermanent character; for at the end of the 
war many of them will be reabsorbed by their social 
duties and others will consider that while the work- 
ers have a claim on the patriotic so long as they 
make shells they lose it when they turn to making 
chemicals, with the result that the girls will be left 
to fend for themselves just at the time when the 
public will have forgotten its gratitude to labor. 

/ But even that impermanence is preferable to the 
cases where the work is being established on a 
permanent basis by the collection of subscriptions 
from the charitable. It is repugnant enough to the 
modern sense that religious organizations should 
administer funds of the stupendous size which war 
charities can collect today, and when one learns that 
a men’s society of this kind has by the profits of its 
canteens and the prudent use of its subscriptions 
acquired dock property worth four and a half mil- 
lion one fears the formation in England of a par- 
asite body of religious workers who will possess all 
the defects of the Catholic orders without their 
discipline or their esthetic grace. Yet that is a 
secondary matter compared to the immediate 
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economic evils of their intervention. At present 
great corporations which have returned thousands 
to the Treasury as excess profits tax are paying their 
employees such low wages that the associations 
which own the hostels cannot charge the girls an 
economic rent, and have to make up the deficit from 
public subscriptions. That is, the associations in- 
duce the public to subsidize these industries in a 
way highly disadvantageous to the employees. For 
until the women are paid wages which will make 
the provision of board and lodging for them a busi- 
ness proposition they will never be able to ensure 
that the canteens and hostels will be run to their 
satisfaction. And until then they must submit to 
the supervision of women who are wholly without 
understanding of economic conditions, who are by 
their birth and upbringing hostile to the freedom 
of the people. 

That hostility is the most dangerous feature of 
this undesirable contact. There is dark significance 
about the remark, so constantly made by these 
philanthropic workers, that “ of course the nicest 
girls to deal with are those who have been ser- 
vants,” for we know that in fact domestic service 
does not make by any means the nicest girls, that 
by its suppression of all qualities save docility it 
actually produces the majority of prostitutes. It 
arouses a suspicion that docility is the quality they 
desire to cultivate. And it must be remembered 
that, however well they may mean, they come of a 
class which believes in the tutelage of women and 
labor, and the fact that they belong to religious 
organizations argues that they possess uncritical 
minds which are likely to retain those beliefs even 
under a topdressing of suffragism and “ interest in 
social problems.” 

A massive carelessness about the battle 
for improved material conditions which ought 
to be the first concern of the workers, and a 
naive faith that what labor néeds is to be combed 
and brushed and have a little lavender water on its 
handkerchief, and that whether a girl is a unionist 
or not is a small matter besides whether she gets 
kissed under a lamp-post, combine to produce a 
state of mind which is summed up in a remark made 
in my presence by a member of the executive com- 
mittee of one of these associations. She was stand- 
ing in the admirable canteen provided by a certain 
firm for its employees and she was looking round 
her with an expression of distaste, for it was her 
modest ambition to persuade the government to 
hand over to her association (which was wholly 
without prestige in the eyes of labor) the manage- 
ment of all canteens and hostels. “ All very well 
in its way,” she said, pointing disdainfully at the 
excellent roast beef, ‘ but we have flowers on our 
tables. Only paper flowers, it is true, but it is just 
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these little things that make for refinement.” [| 
cannot believe that it is good for members of a sex 
whose danger is always infantilism to be under the 
supervision of minds such as these. 

For these reasons the creation by the Ministry 
of Munitions of a new class of trained Welfare 
Workers was greatly interesting. 

REBECCA WEST. 


Exempted 


HAVE been exempted from service in the first 

draft army. 

That is why I did not march down the Avenue 
with the others last week. They are at Yaphank, 
sleeping, if it be possible, on straw mats, and eat- 
ing army soup; while I sit opposite Alice and serve 
what little meat one can buy these days, and at 
night go to bed on box springs. 

I’m glad I was not there on the sidewalk to 
watch them march. Better to have seen them in 
the movies later, in the dark where no one could 
notice the shivering thrill that went through me, 
and the wet on my face. 

Why do I want to be with them and at the same 
time to stay—and each so strongly? 

The other day I tried to explain it, academically, 
not specifically, to Alice, but I’m afraid I made 
a sorry mess of it. She thinks she understands 
men, but she doesn’t. Women don’t, when it comes 
to fighting. Neither do men. 

Why should I want to leave all that I love best 
in the world, wife, home, friends, and exchange 
them for an unhandsome suit of khaki, a straw 
shake-down and a five-o’clock reveille ?—realizing, 
too, coldly and without glamour, what follows 
reveille when an army goes to war. 

[ don’t! . . ? I stay because I want to stay. 
Duty? No. If only a sense of duty held me at 
home, I could not be my wife’s husband; she knows 
men well enough to recognize love when she sees 
it. Yet love for one’s wife and home is no excuse 
for one’s staying away from the war, everyone 
knows that. 

Do I want to go because I love war? No, I hate 
it. What I should do in the thick of battle, I don’t 
know, but, sitting here alone with my pipe, I shud- 
der at the thought of putting a bayonet through 
live flesh. More welcome, almost, were the 
thought of enemy steel in my own. Nor is it 
sense of duty. They don’t need me yet. Without 
me, there are enough to fill Yaphank to overflow- 
ing and to pack the scuppers of every transport 
our Mr. Daniels can mobilize in a year. 

Nevertheless I envy every olive drab uniform | 
pass. I gaze longingly into windows filled with 
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military equipment and knick-knacks. I have been 
tempted even to buy a wrist watch. I feel a surge 
of—not shame, but kind of dumb embarrassment 
and green anger when I talk with a shoulder- 
strapped, beleggined officer-youth who is teaching 
the hand salute to what might have been my fellow- 
rookies down there on the Long Island sand waste. 

Alice is the best sport in the world; but she wept 
when my draft notice came, and clung to me desper- 
ately as if I were to leave at five o'clock the next 
morning. She minded very little the prospect of 
having to make her own living if I went, of having 
to give up our home and our hopes of a little third 
occupant of it. But she minded terribly the whistle 
of bullets, the scream of shells and the icy mud of 
the first line trenches amid which her vivid imagina- 
tion pictured me. 

Did I want to go then? 
vou could notice it! 

But fancy going to my local Board and telling 
them that I could not go to war, because I loved 
my wife and she had wept at the thought of its in- 
conveniences and discomforts. 

So I based my claim for exemption on that beau- 
tifully poetic and patriotic ground specified by 
Congress: the economic dependence of my wife. 
What an inspiring excuse for both of us! How I 
groveled in it! How I lavished my self-respect 
upon it! How my patriotism fed on the mud of it! 

But I grasped at it, knowing that Congress in its 
supreme wisdom counted my home as nothing in its 
value to the country as compared with my salary, 
knowing that it had discounted all the potentiali- 
ties my wife and I had together created—our depth 
of mutual understanding, our capacity and ambition 
to bring children into the world—in favor of the 
few dollars I carried home each Saturday night. 

May the members of my Local Board some day 
realize my gratitude for the flash of understanding 
they sent across the table to me as I answered the 
questions they were required to ask! 

So now I am out of it, for the present. We have 
forgotten the bullets and shells and muddy 
trenches. We have gone back to the old tranquil, 
happy life together, Alice and I. 

At least, so the world thinks. But the world 
does not see what is going on behind the closed 
shutters of our souls, the struggle that continues 
day after day, silent, mutually understood, but 
never vocalized, between two primitive human pas- 
sions: love of a man and a woman, and love of 
comradeship in a fight. 

Alice is on her guard. She suspects me, even 
when my face is blankest. When she sees the 
war-bubbles rising towards the surface, she puts 
her arms around my neck and tells me that I’m 
doing a service for my country by holding down 


Not, as they say, so 
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my job, and that if the country needs me for other 
work it should import me to Washington where 
my brain would be worth many times more than 
my trigger finger in the trenches. Of course, I 
don’t tell her that I’m holding down my job, not 
because I’m working, but because I have acquired 
skill in making my employers believe that I’m work- 
ing; and she hasn’t seen Washington and the over- 
crowded brains at work down there; and I’m ter- 
ribly set up by her subtle flattery. 

So, I rise manfully to the need, accept the chal- 
lenge. We go out together in the evening. I 
choose for my victim the most intelligent semi-pro- 
fessional war debater I can find. I ask him what 
he thinks about the conscription of married men 
before the available unmarried men have been 
taken. Being unmarried himself, he girds up his 
loins and we go to it. I defend married men and 
their cause. I speak loudly and bang the arm of 
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my chair. He becomes personal. “ What,” he 
asks, ‘‘ will my sons say twenty years hence when 
their schoolmates ask them why their father wasn’t 
a soldier in the Great War? What will they think 
of me?” I become dramatic, ruffle my hair and 
pace up and down the floor. ‘“ My sons,” I ex- 
claim, looking him in the eye, “ will say that if 
their father had gone to war, he would probably 
have had no sons.” 

And Alice flushes with pride when I thus force 
my opponent into a corner—as I always do, hay- 
ing right on my side—and we go home very happy. 

And the next morning, on my way to the office, 
I stop and gaze at ‘‘ Officers’ Caps, $5.00,” “ Real 
Cowhide Puttees,” ‘Soldiers’ Wrist Watches, 
$2.00 Up.” The office clock smilingly greets me 
half an hour late, and I smile back. There’s just 
so much less time to kill. 
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The New York Mayoralty Campaign 


I 


Sizing up Mitchel’s Opponents 
OHN PURROY MITCHEL, Fusion Mayor 
] of New York, having given the city an ad- 
ministration which is regarded by most 
municipal reformers as being among the very last 
words in municipal administrative technique, and 
having vigorously supported the war against Ger- 
many, now finds himself opposed for reélection, 
in a desperately difficult campaign, by three regu- 
lar party candidates, Socialist, Republican, Demo- 
cratic, each one of whom claims that he is a real 
out-and-out people's liberal and that Mitchel is a 
Servant of Special Privilege and each one of whom, 
further, in the course of his liberalism, is offering 
to the government of the United States, in its war 
against Germany, a support which is clouded by 
equivocation or by silence or by outright assertion 
of anti-war principle or by close personal and polit- 
ical association with men who openly demand that 
no American soldiers be sent to Europe. 

Hillquit, the Socialist candidate, is running really 
as an old-fashioned international anarchist. His 
great’ issue is an immediate peace, an immediate 
separate peace, a withdrawal by America. The 
connection between this sort of international non- 
resistance and the practical Socialist proposition of 
the common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution is clearer in books than it is 
elsewhere. Hillquit is distinctly a bit Teutonic in 
his temperament in such matters. He has a “ Welt- 
anschauung,” as complete and as unpickable as a 





Yale lock. ‘ Es steht geschrieben ” that capitalism 
is the cause of war. And then in vain, for instance, 
do places like the Balkans spread their net of 
racial, linguistic, cultural, sentimental belligerencies 
in the sight of this bird. He will not be trapped. 
The Cause is “ geschrieben”’ still, and so is The 
Remedy. In practice, in results, this remedy is 
nothing but a variant on the old Victorian non- 
interventionist concave pacifism of John Bright. 
Look on at wars abroad, and vote for anti-war 
candidates at home. While Germany spreads ruin 
through Europe, let Americans vote for anti-war 
candidates, pledged to the codperative common- 
wealth. While Germany subsequently spreads 
ruin through America, let Britons vote for anti- 
war candidates, pledged to the codperative com- 
monwealth. In this way we shall have a sort of 
race between the emergence of the codperative 
commonwealth and the wreck of the universe. 

It is difficult to understand how any liberal of any 
genuinely contemporary type can vote for this pro- 
gram or, till Hillquit stops promoting it, for 
Hillquit. It simply substitutes the codperative 
commonwealth for John Bright’s Universal Free 
Trade as a future world achievement and world- 
condition, problematic, undeniably distant, in im- 
mediate default of which, for an uncertain number 
of generations, the world must continue to send its 
sons in millions to slaughter. Hillquit is not 2 
Judas. He is an Ephraim, wedded to ancient idols. 
Contemporary direct pacifism, the pacifism of 
Kerensky, the pacifism of the British Labor Party, 
the pacifism of Wilson, interventionist pacifism, 
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which is most definitely interested in wars abroad, 
which desires not merely fragments of peace but 
peace, which proposes to make all nations together 
the custodians of peace, and which will end by strip- 
ping our present sort of capitalism of two of its 
strongest allies, national aggression and national 
insecurity, simply does not seem to have found its 
way into any really fertile crevice in Hillquit’s 
mind. Enraged patriots would attack him with 
more success if they could realize that this radical 
is a benighted conservative. 

And he is rich in the personal virtues of the 
benighted conservative of fine temper : bookishness, 
good manners, conversational charm, technical 
acumen, honesty, a scrupulous sportsmanship in 
controversy (as shown by his avoidance of the 
gutter scandals with which the Republican candi- 
date and the Democratic candidate are now trying 
to drench Mitchel), a very considerable skill in the 
management of practical negotiations, an excellent 
command of quotations from the standard authori- 
ties of his intellectual club and a manifest dislike 
for new and painful ideas. Among Mitchel’s 
opponents, Hillquit would surely make the best 
mayor administratively, and for character. As one 
of Mitchel’s admirers has remarked, “ The 
Socialist candidate is at any rate a gentleman.” 

He cannot get elected because, after all, in spite 
of being a gentleman, he is a Socialist, and because, 
also after all, there is less general applause for him 
with his outright assertion of the principle of an 
immediate separate peace than there is for the 
motor-cars that went through the New York streets 
last week filled with conscripted men bearing ban- 
ners with that lovely device: 

No more notes from Wilson, 

We're sending Bill a draft. 
He cannot get elected, but it is supposed by every- 
body at this writing that he will immensely enlarge 
the Socialist vote; and the sharp point of that 
prospect is that any such immense enlargement, 
drawn necessarily from the “ independent” ele- 
ments in the electorate, will hurt the “ inde- 
pendent” candidate, Mitchel, much more than it 
can possibly hurt the candidates officially Republi- 
can and Democratic. 

Bennett, the candidate officially Republican, is a 
grotesque illustration of the collapse of Republican 
leadership. That leadership, in New York, the 
crown of it, did not want Bennett at all. It wanted 
Mitchel. It ran Mitchel, as a passenger, in the Re- 
publican primaries. It undertook to carry him 
through. It failed. It could not get out its own 
people at its own primaries for its own recognized 
and heralded favorite. The vote was shockingly 
light, and it was also marred by numerous irregu- 
larities: and Bennett, despised and neglected, won. 
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He won with particular ease in certain German 
districts. Following the august precedent set for 
him within his own party last fall, he said nothing 
that destroyed the German suspicion that he, in 
comparison with his rival, was a reasonable man. 
In fact, he said absolutely nothing, on this topic, 
so much and so continuously that Hillguit was 
quite justified in challenging him to make a full and 
frank statement of his views. He continued to snub 
the war, and he had his reward. 
districts of Brooklyn he rolled up a majority which 
amounted to the whole of his final city-wide 
majority multiplied by four. 

Considering this incident as a whole, in our 
largest municipality, and considering Mayor 
Thompson, in our next largest municipality, and 
considering La Follette, who now clearly outshines 
Vardaman in the national field, and considering the 
memories of the Hughes campaign, is it not time 
for the Republican Party to let itself be persuaded 
to attempt the task of making some sort of definite, 
collective, Republican contribution to the progress 
and policy of this war? In the matter of taxation, 
in the matter of the prices of commodities for the 
general public, in the matter of organization at 
Washington for governmental purposes, in the 
matter of the elaboration of our present war aims 
in the matter of our general future international 
relationships, the administration has often been 
hesitant and dilatory or secretive and perplexing 
and has left large gaps of time and large gaps of 
purpose which the Republican Party could have 
filled with well considered proposals and well 
formulated programs bearing the permanent stamp 
of a Republican origin and constituting a permanent 
Republican record. 


In certain German 


Few men would deny that a country should have 
either a Coalition or an Opposition; and if Wil- 
son is partly to blame for our having no Coalition, 
the Republican Party is wholly to blame for our 
having no Opposition. Its failure is bad for the 
country and, surely, not very good for itself. The 
Democrats have a record, in the White House, and 
it effaces Vardaman and Reed and other sporadic 
misfortunes. The only place where the Republi- 
cans can make a record is in the Capitol, and as 
long as they make none there that is definitely and 
discernibly and distinctively Republican they are 
bound to see their own inevitable sporadic mis- 
fortunes showing glaringly on the resultant blank. 

Bennett is a misfortune of several varieties. He 
professes, with sincerity, a withering liberalism. 
He will deliver the city from “ real estate rings ” 
and from “the rule of the financial 
That point will be considered in an ensuing article. 
What underlies it in Bennett's mind is his passion 
for municipal economy, and what he means by 


interests.” 
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municipal economy was clearly shown when he 
vehemently attacked Mitchel’s soundest and most 
outstanding municipal fiscal achievement—the 
locally famous “‘ Pay-As-You-Go ”’ plan. 

The City of New York was borrowing huge 
sums of money to invest in improvements, such as 
streets and school buildings, from which it derives 
no revenue. Mitchel laid down the principle that 
the city should borrow money only for improve- 
ments, such as subways or docks, from which a 
revenue, in the way of rentals or otherwise, would 
be forthcoming. Non-revenue-producing invest- 
ments, holding out no prospect of future income, 
should be met out of present income. This genu- 
ine liberalism, which refuses to saddle the present 
on the future, aroused Bennett's peculiar resent- 
ment. It raised the tax-rate. It is not unfair to 
Bennett to say that, in general, his temperature rises 
and falls with the tax-rate. He is the foe of “ the 
financial interests " and the tax-rate. 

So, too, is the Democratic candidate, Hylan. 
Hylan is all out for a people’s city and an instant 
drastic reduction of the tax on real estate. Those 
liberals who have been closing in on the landlord all 
over the world may find it hard to believe that 
these two purposes can reside in the same mind, 
but they can and do, in Bennett's and in Hylan’s. 
In Hylan’s the connection is philosophically sys- 
tematized. The increase in the tax-rate is due 
primarily to the passion of the ‘“‘ Money Power ”’ 
and of “ Rockefeller Foundation Autocracy ” for 
“experts.” They have imposed these “ experts,”’ 
through Mitchel, on the City of New York. If 
Hylan is elected, he will, according to his own 
promise, “ fill the outgoing trains with ‘ experts.’ ”’ 
He will not tolerate them in New York. They 
represent an anti-democratic theory of govern- 
ment. ‘“ The ancient Greeks,” says Hylan, “ called 
it aristokratia, from which our modern word 
aristocracy is derived. The present term for it in 
New York is ‘ Government by Experts.’’’ It makes 
no difference to Hylan that these “ experts” are 
all of them in subordinate technical positions, ap- 
pointed and controlled by the elected representa- 
tives of the people. They are not in harmony with 
“the conception of government held by Abraham 
Lincoln,” and he is going to banish them. That 
is Plank One in his personal platform of three 
planks. Plank Two is “ Public Ownership of All 
Public Utilities,” in which I, for one, wish him 
Godspeed. Plank Three is an efficiency which will 
‘‘ promote service while reducing taxation.” What- 
ever else Hylan may forget, he never forgets to 


reduce taxation. 

He forgot the war a great deal and, like Ben- 
nett, had to be challenged by Hillquit to remember 
it, but he cannot remember it much, in any effective- 
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ly loyal manner, as long as one of his two chief 
backers is Hearst, any more than he can ever ac- 
complish “‘ Public Ownership of Public Utilities ” 
or any other municipal reform, in any effectively 
liberal manner, as long as his other chief backer is 
Murphy of Tammany. 

Hearst’s New York German newspaper, the 
‘* Deutsches Journal,” early this year said: “ Never 
before has a war been so clearly and exclusively 
waged for the sake of culture and of culture 
alone . . . for no other purpose than to find 
out whether the luminous German thought shal! 
be victorious or not in Europe.” This “ luminous 
German thought,” leaping the Atlantic, fills the 
Hearst newspaper offices with a complexity of 
thought as baffling as that of Michaelis himself. |i 
Hylan, as Mayor, follows Hearst through all his 
moods, he will weep at the thought of slaughter in 
Europe and demand the invasion of Mexico and 
call upon the United States to fight this war power- 
fully and deplore the Revenue Bill because it raises 
so much money and summon hosts of airplanes to 
crush the Germans on the western front and in- 
sist upon it that our soldiers stay at home to guard 
our coasts. Hylan is not merely supported by 
Hearst. He is, and has long been, a part of the 
Hearst political outfit. He has been faithful to 
Hearst through all of Hearst's most slippery dis- 
loyalties. To say that he would be unfaithful to 
him after election is simply to accuse him of a 
double lack of character. And it is Hylan that 
most people now expect to see Mayor of New 
York, a Hearst patriot, an anti-expert municipal! 
scientist. 

As for Murphy, his reason for taking Hylan, 
who is not a Tammany chieftain, is a sort of sum- 
mary of the political consequences of the modern 
growth of municipal government. Tammany can 
no longer feel sure that it can elect one of the 
“ faithful ” with the votes of the “ faithful ” to the 
mayoralty. The ranks of the “ faithful” are 
getting thinned by government itself. Public service 
corporations, regulated by public service commis- 
sions, provide fewer political jobs, clerical or 
manual, to keep the “ faithful” “ faithful.” Munic- 
ipal contractors, compelled to live up to their con- 
tracts, are obliged to develop scientific organiza- 
tions, with “experts,” and cannot clutter their 
pay rolls as heavily as in times past with a multitude 
of political favorites grateful to Tammany for 
the favor. As policing improves, as Mitchel, for 
instance, reduces felonies by a third and murders 
by one hundred a year, the number of professional 
criminals, always peculiarly amenable to being 
coerced into faithfulness, diminishes. This is the 
negative development. But there is a positive de- 
velopment, too, in its beginnings. The city begins 
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to provide its citizens with opportunities for recrea- 
tion which leave them less dependent than they 
were before on the patriarchal outings and picnics 
and other parties of the politicians. Under Mitchel 
the permits for games in public parks trebled in 
two years. Neighborhood centers increased from 
56 to 140. And the city begins to make Tam- 
many’s well known charitableness less imperative 
and less vote-compelling. It establishes ‘“ widows’ 
pensions ” and employment bureaus and milk sta- 
tions and many other first-aids to distress. It in- 
troduces its positive program even into the police 
force. Thousands of boys are organized into 
Junior Police, paternally drilled by the policemen 
themselves, and in the station houses appear neigh- 
borhood Christmas trees. A dent is made in the 
political value of Tammany’s old game of pro- 
tecting the poor boy and the poor man against the 
brutality of Tammany’s own police. For such 
reasons, scores of them, Tammany’s bought “ faith- 
ful,” its rank-and-file voting “ faithful,” have been 
dwindling from a compact army to scattered 
platoons, until Tammany’s ruling and guiding 
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‘* faithful,” contemplating a mayoralty campaign, 
are driven to seeking allies and, actually, to seek- 
ing ‘‘ issues.” 

In this campaign Murphy chose his “ issue” 
with the maximum of malice. Tammany has al- 
ways betrayed the poor to the rich. But there does 
exist in New York today a very considerable feel- 
ing against certain rich persons, certain great 
groups of rich persons, who have given Mitchel 


their support and who now appear prominently 
in the Mitchel Fusion Committee. It is a feeling 
represented by Hylan with exceptional passionate- 
ness and pugnaciousness. It is a feeling swollen 
by preparedness and by war, when “ munitions- 
makers ’’ and “ profiteers”’ are large in the minds 
of all of us and when every country, after its 


fashion, has its Bolsheviki. Murphy saw the time, 
the issue and the man, and took them. He is no 
utter fool yet. 


Has Mitchel, in fact, governed for the rich 
against the poor? This we shall consider in the 


next issue. 
WILLIAM Has 


A COMMUNIC ATION 


To German-Americans 


AST April The New Republic put the question: ‘“‘ Can 

the Hohenzollerns survive?” It closed its editorial 
with the dictum that “the German-Americans are in a 
peculiarly favorable position to appreciate the full force 
of this argument [against the Hohenzollerns], and when 
they see it, as they give many indications of doing, to give 
to it the most effective possible expression,” and it voiced 
the belief that “a public statement from responsible 
German-American sources, issued at the right moment, 
which demanded the retirement of the Hohenzollerns, 
might do much to bring that consummation to pass.” 

There can be no doubt that “ the German-Americans are 
in a peculiarly favorable position to appreciate the full force 
of this argument.” But it is just this appreciation of the 
full force of the argument which prevents them from issu- 
ing a statement or the statements suggested or expected by 
The New Republic. 

To the German-Americans it matters not whether the 
House of Hohenzollern occupies the German throne or 
the House of Wittelsbach or any other House. That, 
according to their political conception, is a question for the 
German people alone to decide. Nor does it matter to them 
whether Germany remains a monarchy or becomes a re- 
public. This, again, is held by them to be a problem for 
the German nation itself to settle. 

What does matter to the German-Americans are the rela- 
tions which the present Germany maintains and which the 
future Germany will maintain with the country of our 
allegiance as well as the source and the character of the 
responsibility of those shaping the present and the future 
Germany’s foreign relations. 


The New Republic might tind a readier response to its 
plea if it should argue the question: Whether the present 
German government, if continued in its existing form, could 
vouchsafe satisfactory and amicable relations with the 
United States and the rest of the world for the nearest and 
for the farthest future, or whether the source and the char- 
acter of the responsibility of those controlling such relations 
would have to be changed in order to insure acceptable rela- 
tions. To such a question an answer might be given by 
“ responsible German-American sources,” which would con- 
sider that change from absolutist to popular, from imperial 
to parliamentary responsibility of the German government, 
essential to an early peace and to future harmonious 
intercourse. 

In his reply to the Pope’s peace note the President has 
made it clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that the United 
States is not intent on prolonging the conflict, and that the 
American people would not tolerate the continu:.tion of the 
war beyond the day on which America could enter upon 
peace parleys at the invitation of a German government 
willing to accept its authority from, and to admit its re- 
sponsibility to, the people’s representatives in the Reichstag. 
But the President has made it equally clear that there can 
and will be no peace until that day has arrived. 

Who will deny that all America would rejoice if peace 
were restored on conditions acceptable to all concerned with- 


out the destruction of hundreds of thousands of American 
sons, brothers, husbands and fathers? German-Americans 
would twice rejoice if, for the same reason, not only the 
lives of their fellow citizens but also those of their blood 
kindred in the old home land would be spared! The Amer- 
ican citizen of German birth or descent carries indeed a load 


heavier than that of his fellow Americans and he should 
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and he does yearn for peace all the more fervently. Ger- 
man-Americans, even those born and reared abroad, have, 
to a man, proved true to the voice of their duty to the land 
of their adoption. But, as theirs is a twofold burden, a 
twofold suffering, so is their obligation, their opportunity, 
to serve, twofold. ; 

Where the President's statement, backed by the approval 
of Americans of other than German blood, might be scoffed 
at or received with resentment or prejudice by those to 
whom addressed, the voice of the brother, the voice of one’s 
own blood will find a responsive hearing. When others may 
appear to demand, we can reason, we can plead. Where 
others may fail—there we are bound to succeed! 

Fellow citizens of German blood, is not the prize worth 
the effort? And if it is—is not our course clear? 

What the President has declared to be a prerequisite to 
peace, what our fellow Americans have sanctioned, what 
we, too, tacitly approve and, if necessary, should not hesi- 
tate to acclaim aloud and in public—this is nothing new, 
nothing unthinkable, nothing degrading to our kinsmen be- 
yond the sea nor to their government. For decades it has 
been the burning wish of the vast majority of the German 
people. And those of us who were born and reared yonder 
know from personal experience that the German people have 
in the years past not been content with merely nursing their 
desires. But we also know that their way to achieve the 
goal for which they are striving is not violence, not revolu- 
tion but the natural, if slower but none the less surer, process 
of evolution. The present, however, is propitious for a 
speedier consummation of their hopes than warranted by 
ante-bellum conditions. Unexpectedly the war has put un- 
dreamed of opportunities and powers into the hands of the 
progressive and democratic elements favoring electoral re- 
form for Prussia and constitutional and parliamentary 
changes for the empire. What they have advocated for 
years prior to the outbreak of the war, what they have 
urgently requested even before our entry into the conflict, 
they have since repeated as a polite but forceful demand. 
Their voice has been heard and has been met by the powers 
that heard it with the promise of speedy redress of exist- 
ing conditions. 

The ground is fertile. It is prepared. The seed has 
been sown. Let not the resentment of foreign pressure, nor 
the fear of undesired interference from outside stifle the 
sprouting crop. Let not misunderstood, and therefore mis- 
judged, voices from without drown the cry from within! 
Let us, their own blood, extend the hand of encouragement 
and the call of sympathy! 

In the English column of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
of September 11th Mrs. W. C. G. in gentle terms criticizes 
the German-Americans because “ they have seemed passive 
in their loyalty.” She feels that “ much, if not all, that the 
President has said has been misunderstood by the German 
people,” that “this lack of understanding is the great 
stumbling block in the way of peace.” Cannot then the 
German-Americans, so she pleads, “ do much towards help- 
ing remove it” and in this way do their “ bit” for “ their 
adopted land ” and, at the same time, “be of the greatest 
assistance to the old home land?” With the faith of the 
believer she asserts that “a little more action, a little more 
effort on their part might greatly help to clear the 
atmosphere of misunderstanding and misconception, and 
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give them a place here such as they never held before.” 

Her suggestion is that of “a meeting on neutral ground 
between leading German-Americans who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the [American] government, and influential Ger- 
man progressives,” and hers is the conviction that the 
American government would not block the way to any 
honest effort. 

But the way does not matter, not right now. The way 
always is found if, and when, the will first has asserted 
itself ! 

Thus, German-Americans, fellow citizens of German 
blood—what do you say? 

JOHANNES MATTERN. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Distorting the Conscription Issue 


IR: Allow me to thank you for your issue of Septem- 

ber 15th. As a young American registered and liable 
to draft I have a most vital interest in the discussions in 
the press of the war aims of our government. In a 
democracy the effectiveness of such aims and _ policies 
depends upon the interpretation and support which the; 
receive at the hands of the people. It has, therefore, been 
painful to see that a portion of our press and a number 
of our civil officials have seen fit to attempt the suppres- 
sion of much legitimate and even necessary discussion. 
There are many younger men who believe that the truculent 
attitude of such papers as the Outlook and the New York 
Times is hostile to the real American spirit; there are 
many to whom participation in the war is tolerable only in 
the faith that the policy of our administration is trul) 
characterized by that liberality which the New Republic 
attributes to it. To such the issue of the 15th offers a 
special encouragement. 

As an example of a policy as unwise as that of the 
journals you have mentioned I should like to call attention 
to the utterances of the Army League of the United 
States in their “ Defense Bulletin” issued in July. 

The chief aim of the League as outlined in the Bulletin 
is the immediate effort to create a large permanent arm) 
and a system of universal military service. It urges that 
such a procedure is necessary so that America may >be 
ready for “the next great war.” In support of such 
policy it calls attention to the fact that registration under 
the draft approximated the estimates of the Census 
Bureau. “ This,” it concludes, “ is taken to indicate that 
the support of the principle of universal military service 
is general throughout the country.” 

Surely such a policy is untimely. It is not called forth 
by the present situation which has been met by the tem- 
porary increase of the army and by conscription. In look- 
ing for a “ next great war ” it is hostile to the administra- 
tion and to the spirit in which America has entered the 
present conflict. Our valid aim is not that of national 
conquest nor simply of German subjugation but the crea- 
tion of a more enduring international peace—one that shall 
make for a reduction, not an increase, of armament. The 
proposal of the Army League presupposes that our aims in 
the present war are futile. Further, the creation by 
America at this time of a large permanent army or even 
the knowledge that we fostered ambitions of creating such 
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an army, would cast suspicion upon our present motives. 
At the time of settlement it might well affect our position 
as a disinterested power and imperil the principles for which 
we are fighting. 

The Bulletin seems to me guilty of gross misinter- 
pretation of the facts of conscription. Millions of young 
men have complied with a rigid law; iuany have done so 
unwillingly, some only after protest, some have obeyed 
culy under threat of arms, others have altogether refused. 
Only those that have offered some sort of a protest have 
expressed themselves as to the value and validity of mili- 
tary service. The others have obeyed a law itn whose mak- 
ing they had no voice, a law called forth by a particular 
situation for a limited length of time. They may or may 
not believe in universal military service. About this they 
have told us nothing. Their action in registering can 
hardly indicate an opinion with regard to conscription and 
has not the remotest value as applied to a permanent mili- 
tary system after the war. The attempt to make it appear 
as an endorsement of any military policy is either due to 
a lack of logic or to a desire to misrepresent the attitude 
of those that framed the measure and those that have been 
called upon to comply with it. 

Finally not even the activities of the most open anti-war 
group seem to me more likely to cause disaffection among 
the draft than the knowledge that their service is to be 
the subject of such opportunistic treatment as that which 
the present Bulletin seems to indicate is the policy of the 
Army League. 

LEONARD OUTHWAITE. 

Old Bennington, Vermont. 


The Bias of Neutrality 


IR: May one who has long admired the candid and 

scientific work of Mr. De Jong van Beek en Donk 
venture to bring forward one consideration in reply to his 
letter quoted by “X. X. X.” in your correspondence col- 
umns of September 15th? 

The letter would seem rather to assume than to prove 
the point that the neutral mind is necessarily more objective 
and therefore more likely to apprehend truth than the parti- 
san mind. We admit that minds long partisan must guard 
themselves against a tendency to suffer warp, but is it not 
possible also that the mind which has long held to neutrality 
may acquire a bias toward neutrality which tends to inter- 
fere with an impartial weighing of partisan points of view? 
Is the neutral mind sufficiently open to the possibility that 
one side may be in the main internationally right in this 
conflict—right, judged by the standard of the permanent 
freedom, security and progress of all nations—and the other 
side internationally wrong? Is it not possible that the 
phrases which Mr. De Jong van Beek en Donk complains 
of as so often uttered that they have grown mechanical 
may have a meaning to which neutral ears have become 
dulled? May they perhaps be largely true phrases? Is it 
perhaps the truth that certain forces and tendencies in 
Germany have brought so great wrong upon humanity that 
the German people as a whole ought clearly to under- 
stand and unequivocally to repudiate those forces and 
tendencies, however painful it may be for them to do so? 
And in the long run may President Wilson be none the 
less likely to gain the confidence of the new forces in Ger- 
many because he has uttered the truth and has not hesitated 
to deal the faithful wounds of a friend? 

Juuia Grace WALES. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Negro Folk Songs 


IR: I notice with much interest in your issue of Sep- 

tember 8th the reference to the epic quality in the 
Negro race. It may interest your readers to know that 
Schirmer has now in press the first volume of a collection 
of Negro songs which have been carefully studied under 
the auspices of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute by Miss Natalie Curtis—the author of the Indians’ 
Book which attracted the attention of scholars and scien- 
tific students throughout the world. 

Miss Curtis has gone thoroughly into the work 
veloping the connection between the music of some of the 
African tribes and their descendants in the United States. 

These volumes will contain both religious and secular 
songs and will, I feel confident, deserve and attract the 
attention of students of folk lore as well as the great num- 
ber interested in the Negro race which now numbers more 
than ten per cent of our population. Hampton considered 
it a most fortunate thing to secure and publish such a study 


of de- 


by one so accomplished as writer and musician as Mrs. 
Natalie Curtis Burton. 
Georce Foster Peasopy. 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 
. wae. Rie 
From the Associated Press 
IR: In your issue of September 22nd, Charles Merz 
says: 


“In reply to these demands the companies at once issued 
a statement which denounced ‘the I. W. W. and other 
organizations whose one aim is to paralyze our industries.’ 
In this attitude the companies had the support of the three 
local newspapers, and accordingly practical local control 
over Associated Press dispatches. Since the beginning of 
the strike there has existed the greatest cordiality between 
the mine owners and the press, and even a measure of co- 
operation.” 

Evidently Mr. Merz means to imply 
coOperation between The Associated Press and the mine 
owners. During the recent critical disturbances in the West 
between the mine owners and the I. W. W., The Asso- 
ciated Press has endeavored to have its staff men wherever 
there have been serious disturbances and to report the hap- 
penings fairly. 

As to “ codperation ” with the mine owners, I may say 
that The Associated Press is at present endeavoring to in- 
duce both the Department of Justice in Washington and the 
Federal authorities of a certain western state to prosecute 
officials of the largest mining company in the United States 
for interference with its dispatches. 

FrepericK Roy Martin, 

Assistant General Manager, 

The Associated Press. 


that there is 


New York City. 


Encouragement 


IR: Apropos of The Outlook’s comment may | say 

that bold thinking and courageous utterance, when 
based on cold sanity, have ever been the shining targets 
for miscomprehension and reactionary complacency. | dis- 
agree with you heartily over many things, large and small, 
but, fundamentally, a disagreement indicates respect, and 
that I hold for you in large measure. You are a help in 
time of trouble. 

Kyte D. PALmMer. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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After the Play 


MAN so virtuous as Bernard Shaw is entitled to one 
incontinence, but the lifelong habit of debating 
societies has finally gone to his head. In Getting Married 
there were parentheses and divergences and footnotes— 
that play was as chaste as the Parthenon compared with 
the diffuse Misalliance. It appeared sufficiently long, 
Misalliance, when one read it. The Faversham produc- 
tion at the Broadhurst Theatre shows how much the eye 
is quicker than the ear. It is a powerful long performance 
to sit through, and during it Mr. Shaw shrinks several sizes 
in the estimate of normally patient men. 

It is an amusing production. Mr. Maclyn Arbuckle in 
particular raises a gale of refreshing laughter as soon as he 
enters, and his performance as the great Tarleton of 
Tarleton’s Underwear goes far to make the evening 
hilarious. But subtract Mr. Arbuckle, fix attention on 
the wily and nefarious dramatist behind him, and one soon 
realizes how much one is being nourished on wind. The 
play is shamelessly self-indulgent, an orgy on the part of 
a man who neither drinks, smokes nor chews. Better for 
us if Bernard Shaw were as wild as the Yellow Book 
wanted to be, and kept for his own laxities in Misalliance 
the eye that he actually had for vaccinators and eaters of 
shrimps and prawns. 

It is all very well to urge that discursiveness is quite pos- 
sible under the guise of drama, and that the mind may be 
engaged and satisfied by the lively development of preg- 
nant ideas. Something else is bound to be expected, if 
the situation that starts the discussion is an emotional situa- 
tion and the participants in it look like actual men and 
women. For the convenience of the insuppressibly argu- 
mentative, it is necessary to suppose that everyone has a 
special line of conduct and is perfectly aware of it and is 
enormously articulate about it and is engaged in discussing 
it a large part of the day. This assumption, so suitable 
for the ventilation of ideas, is hopelessly incompatible with 
the state of mind that a dramatic situation actually begets 
in the man at a play. What one demands in a play, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, is the conviction that the situation 
is genuine to its participants, and if the situation is genu- 
ine one expects a chemistry of mood and circumstance that 
has an emotional outcome, satisfying the mind that has 
been engaged by the issue but also satisfying the heart that, 
in genuine drama, is the partner of mind. Méisalliance is 
unfortunately farcical in its contempt of such obligations. 
It makes everyone in the play an exponent of a cause rather 
than an element in a vital chemistry, and what is developed 
is not a drama but a series of arguments, a display of ideas 
rather than a display of their signification. 

What could be more superficially comic than the juxta- 
position of fastidious Summerhays and the irreverent 
Hypatia? Or the linking of romantic old Tarleton and 
the pragmatic Lina Szczepanowska? Or the contrast of 
young Summerhays, a male who keeps his end up by 
crying and screaming, and Lina, a female who possesses 
the sort of physical courage that is supposed to go with 
comb and spurs? But the fertile invention of Bernard 
Shaw is not taxed to arouse anything but this easy amuse- 
ment at his combinations and collisions and contrasts. No 
emotion in the farce, not that of Tarleton senior or 
Tarleton junior for Lina, or that of Summerhays senior or 
Summerhays junior for Hypatia, or that of Hypatia for 
Percival or Percival for Hypatia, has any employment 
except to promote amusing comment. And the greatest 
ardor of all, the ardor of Gunner to murder John 
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Tarleton, is grasped as a supreme chance to turn a laugh. 

If the ideas of Misalliance were fresh, one might be 
content to assume that drama as one long opportunity for 
opinion. The staleness, the pleasant and friendly staleness, 
of much of its material, is enough to exclude that possibility. 
Percival’s willingness to bully the clerk as a matter of 
honor is a happy touch of satire in an excellent scene. Mrs. 
Tarleton’s practical attitude toward her husband's 
polygamy and her diverting notions of the aristocracy are 
new elements in that humane maternalism to which the 
dramatist is so well disposed. But Hypatia’s assault on 
Percival, Johnny Broadbent Tarleton’s literalness, the 
physical cowardice of Summerhays, all suggest that Mis- 
alliance was made from chips that littered the dramatist’s 
workshop. And this lack of novelty fixes attention on the 
perfunctory nature of the drama, especially on the sacrifice 
of its development to the immediate theatre-laugh. 

It is a theatre-laugh, for example, that Gunner earns 
The seduction of his mother may or may not have been 
joke, but Mr. Shaw plants the poor idiot so that he 
merely ludicrous, regardless of his mother’s death an 
everything else. So it is a theatre-laugh, not a laugh of 
corrective comedy, that attends every suggestion of love in 
Misalliance. A man in love is no more laughable, reall, 
than a man in a gas-mask. His appearance may be sill) 
but the question is, what is creating the appearance? ‘T\ 
laugh at the grotesque intensity of him is to behave like 
a child. Yet Mr. Shaw continues to parody the appear- 
ances of love and to make them the material of his farce 

It is a little hard on Shaw to blame him for such relaxed 
behavior. No one has become so serenely at home with the 
theatre public or is allowed to saunter with such informalit; 
among idols. He may sit on the floor where other people 
sit on chairs, may enter souls without knocking and leave 
without leave-taking, and each touch of his familiar 
unusualness is happily anticipated and recognized. There 
is a certain responsibility on his side, indeed, to meet these 
expectations of his public. He would be painfully disap- 
pointing if his characters did not jump through paper rings 
or hang their hats on the intellectual gas. But while the 
luxury of prattle is eagerly permitted to him by scores and 
hundreds of auditors, including every English-speaking 
critic, it is absurd not to regret that he is luxuriating, taking 
his ease in disporting rather than exercising his gifts. While 
the struggle was on, he tried harder. Now that it is won, 
he has dropped the discipline of self-criticism and lets his 
quick-silver mind run loose. The penalty is not apparent. 
He fills theatres as he never filled them in his heyday. His 
audiences know when to laugh, if not when to think. But 
there is a penalty in the end. 

In the mossy corners of America, where pride is synony- 
mous with tradition and heads are moulded to fit the meta! 
of inheritance, the name of Shaw is still distasteful and a lit- 
tle alarming. A charlatan, he is still called, a mountebank, « 
jackanapes, but the substance of his offense to the ancien 
régime of Brooklyn and Hartford and Orange and Bos- 
ton is what they regard as his smart irreverence. And 
wherever there is the habit of reverence and the creed 0! 
authority, as to property or family or love or seniority 0 
government or taboo, the tone of Shaw has earned a per- 
sisting resentment. ‘To give comfort to such people }) 
dispraising a great man would be lamentable, but the dis- 
praise is chiefly because he is becoming less deadly to the 
enemy. It is his season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
and in this autumnal drama there is less fruitfulness than 


mist. 
F. H. 
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A Bit o’ Hate 


Christine, by Alice Cholmondeley. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


Y name, conveys the author of this book, is Alice 

Cholmondeley. I am an Englishwoman and | live 
in London. In May, 1914, my only daughter, Christine, 
twenty-two years old, left me to go to Berlin to study music. 
Till the beginning of the fateful month of July, 1914, Chris- 
tine was in Berlin. Her experience there had proved lonely 
and trying in many ways, and her sympathetic teacher, prac- 
tically the only German who had befriended her, insisted 
on her taking a vacation near Stettin. Until the middle 
of July she stayed at a forest inn there. Then, partly be- 
cause of an attractive youth who had become her friend, 
she accepted an invitation to visit a junker family not far 
off. Not till after she had become engaged to Herr 
Leutnant Bernd von Inster, the attractive youth, who 
would have been a musician had he not been compelled to 
serve in the army, did she return to Berlin. That was on 
July 27th or 28th. Till August 4th she endured the fear- 
ful situation in Berlin, streets “full of drunken people, 
shouting up and down with red faces all swollen with 
excitement.”” Then she strove to escape. Harried and ill, 
she reached Halle August 5th, Wurzburg August 6th. On 
August 8th she was in Stuttgart, in a hospital, and there 
her collapse came. She died of acute double pneumonia. 
“ The war killed Christine, just as surely as if she had been 
a soldier in the trenches.” 

My daughter, Mrs. Cholmondeley in effect continues, 
wrote to me constantly from May to August. Her let- 
ters poured out her young heart not only about “ her great 
gift, which was extraordinary,” but about the German 
people, of whom she received a strong impression because 
of her eager and receptive and unsuspecting nature. Those 
letters, ““ too extreme and sweeping in their judgment,” it 
seemed at first, would never have seen the light if that im- 
pression did not now, after the later actions of Germany, 
appear to explain so much. It is not as if Christine were 
critical of the Germans. She is a good witness precisely 
because she wasn’t critical, precisely because she could not 
have foreseen the turn events would take, precisely because 
she “ went there enthusiastically ready to like everything 
and everybody.” It is only now, when the corroboration 
of an innocent and unwitting spokesman is an addition to 
a deep indictment, that these letters are given to the world. 

How can a mother expose such private and sacred 
communications to the public? “I am publishing the letters 
just as they came to me, leaving out nothing,” Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley answers. “ We no longer in these days belong 
to small circles, to limited little groups. We have been 
stripped of ouy secrecies and of our private hoards. We 
live in a great relationship. We share our griefs; and any- 
thing there is of love and happiness, any smallest expression 
of it, should be shared too. This is why I am leaving out 
nothing in the letters.” What is so sacred as a mother’s 
grief—and yet Mrs. Cholmondeley is willing to expose 
it out of sheer patriotism. 

The last word of preparation for the letters of Christine 
is supplied by Mrs. Cholmondeley in the form of a “ Pub- 
lishers’ Note.” “ The Publishers,” says Mrs. Cholmonde- 
ley, “ have considered it best to alter some of the personal 
names in the following pages.” Not the Kaiser’s, that is 
to say, but Herr Bernd von Inster’s, and the great musical 
teacher’s, andsoon. . . . 

In some respects there is method in “ Mrs. Cholmonde- 
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ley,” the author of this elaborate fiction. She understands 
quite well that if there ever had been a person named 
Christine who did actually write such letters, their publica- 
tion would indeed throw a glaring light on the German 
temper and character and be that most impregnable of all 
arguments, the human document. The mother of such a 
girl, she is practised novelist enough to perceive, would be 
in a peculiarly favorable position to lift the veil of privacy 
with a suppressed sob, and reveal the German torture of 
a sensitive soul and her final calamity of death. However 
feeble it might be to allege that the German people are 
inherently gross, mean, rude, lustful, brutal, there would 
be no hesitation on anyone’s part to accept those same al- 
legations dramatized effectively in a series of poignant let 
ters, antedating the war. To exhibit a lovely young girl 
driven to ugly conclusions by the inexorable pressure of her 
experience would have a value beyond any assertion. The 
English-speaking world is ready to believe ugly things of 
the Hun, the Hun in saecula saeculorum. Then here, says 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, here is the crushing proof of the truth 
of it all, the endorsement and sanction of all your prejudices 
Here is what my Christine wrote to me without after- 
thought or purpose. Out of the mouth of my babe I con 
demn them. 

Were Christine genuine, it would be impressive. Were 
Christine a “human document,” it would confirm many 
sickening doubts and fears, it would fortify the indictment 
of a whole people. But whether those doubts and fears 
are to be sustained or not, Christine will not confirm them 
or even support them because it is a book obviously com- 
posed by a skilful writer of fiction, feeding the appetite 
for hatred, supplying in detail and with subtle art the 
“ confirmation ” which it is natural at this date for grovel- 
ing natures to relish. 

It is not necessary to prove that “ Mrs. Cholmondeley’s ’ 
tears are crocodile tears, or to identify “ Mrs. Cholmonde- 
ley.” We have the publishers’ own advertisement that the 
book is a novel, a “ notable addition ” to war fiction. Pre- 
cisely when the publishers made this an “ addition” to 
fiction, it is not important to investigate. It is enough that 
the heart-throbbing soulful introduction and the scrupulous 
publishers’ note should be known for what they are, pure 
invention for the sake of giving a pseudo-verisimilitude to 
the concocted letters of an imaginary girl. 

It would be different if a Christine had existed. “ Kloster 
told me Germans divide women into two classes: those 
they want to kiss, and those they want to kick, who are all 
those they don’t want to kiss.” What a thrill of horror 
such passages as this would give if the girl who chronicled 
them had later been actually abused and brutalized until 
she sank to death. But how little corroborative value it 
has in a piece of anonymous fiction adroitly built up to be 
heartrending. For if nothing is so convincing as a human 
document, few things create such a complete reaction as 
“ documents ’’ forged to look human. 

If one wants to study the dificult problem of a 
character like the German, one prudent thing to do, it 
seems to me, is to go back to the impressions that responsi 
men and women had before the self-interest of their own 
countries became involved. What did Bertrand Russell 
say about Alsace-Lorraine in his book on German Social 
Democracy in 1896, and about the German traits that made 
that rape possible? What did George Meredith say of 
the Germans in general, and Huxley and Gladstone and 
Roosevelt and Anatole France and Tolstoy? Out of the 
uncalculated opinions of such men one may gain a fore- 
view that is seriously worth considering. This is not to 
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say that such witnesses will be benign character witnesses 
for the German people, supporting a simpleton’s contention 
that to understand all is to forgive all, that it is a sign of 
war-madness to criticize the Germans. On the contrary, I 
think the net impression to be gained from such observations 
would be sharply inimical to the Germans. It could scarcely 
be sympathetic, and have the German national policy so 
truculent and culpable as it was. But it is a far cry from 
a deliberate estimate of a dangerous national psychology to 
such feverishly petty generalizations as are worked up in the 
pages of Christine. The book is not only fiction parading 
as fact in respect to its story, it is dubious German psych- 
ology composed to meet all sorts of snobbish and morbid 
requirements. Our cause in the present war and our temper 
in it do not need such falsification. 
F. H. 


The Fair Haven 


Ingram Bywater, by W. W. Jackson. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 


OT many people will buy Dr. Jackson’s charming 

life of Ingram Bywater, which the Clarendon Press 
has just published. What, after all, have most of us to 
do with a Regius Professor of Greek who devoted himself 
to those by-paths of scholarship in which only the highly 
initiate may usefully tread? The very men whom he re- 
vered are, for most of us, little more than names we en- 
counter, once or twice in a life time, in a bookseller’s cata- 
logue. The greatest of specialists is, after all, cursed by 
the remoteness that attends on specialism. His happiness 
is the happiness of Browning’s grammarian, and most of 
us feel that it is infinitely pathetic. For it is, in reality, 
difficult to see the relation between his textual emendations, 
his careful decision as to the date of a manuscript, his 
ascription of some fragment to a particular author in a 
definite century, and, let us say, the eager life in Broadway 
or the Strand. The oblivion of unreality is about him, and 
we do no more than note his tombstone as a lawyer notes 
his cases. 

Yet those who do read it can be assured, for two hours, 
at least, of a perfect haven of rest. It is a happily short 
book. It has the kind of virtues one associates with a good 
common-room at Oxford, half-a-dozen flashing epigrams, 
some good anecdotes about the incomparable Mark Pattison, 
and the heavy mellowness of old college port above it all. 
Clearly you are in a backwater here. The things that mat- 
ter are not the Franco-Prussian war, or the Reform Bill 
of 1867, or Home Rule. The things you will hear about 
are the text of Diogenes Laertius, the famous and exquisite 
edition of the Poetics, the copy of Melancthon’s De Anima, 
with Rabelais’ signature on the fly-leaf, which Bywater 
picked up in a Paris bookstore. There are some useful 
accounts of the movement for university reform in the 
sixties, useful because they read so exactly like the account 
of the demand for university reform in our own day. Here 
you will meet again the famous doctrine of vested inter- 
ests that dare not be attacked. Here is the able don who 
will not mutter heresy because he wants a professorship. 
Here is the passionate liberal whom a lifetime of failure 
still leaves rebellious. Old Dean Colet of St. Paul’s links 
himself to John Dewey in this perspective; and the fight 
for humanism in education has only changed its terms in 
five hundred years. A backwater maybe; and yet it is 
curious how all the problems we encounter on a larger 
stage of life are somehow here. 
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Ingram Bywater had no politics and little religion. His 
domestic life rippled its way along so that only the eddies 
of death disturbed its perfect serenity. What is there in 
such a life worth telling—so the cynic will be tempted to 
ask? There is nothing here of the heat and dust of life. 
Nothing is told that relates to what you and I are think- 
ing and have to think. No one could honestly be advised 
to embark upon this life if he wanted ease or fame. The 
great scholars we know are men like Porson, who made a 
reputation out of beer, or Sir Richard Jebb, who toyed 
delicately with the House of Commons. You will find 
men who know to tell you that it is yet true that the kind 
of work Bywater did is priceless even though it be remote. 
We, it may be, will never open his Heracleitus, or read 
his history of the textual criticism of the Poetics. If we 
are interested in Greece and Rome it is other books that we 
read. 

It is Ferrero and Zimmern and Gilbert Murray who 
make us see the living fibres of ancient civilization. If a 
scholar tells us that Ferrero is a dramatist who makes hay 
—or perhaps corn—of Roman history we only smile. After 
all, he paints us a Rome that clutches the inmost soul of 
us and we are content. Mr. Zimmern gave us a descrip- 
tion of fifth-century Athens in which Pericles is still 
speaking and Socrates still liable to meet us as we turn 
the street corner. Professor Murray can write so that the 
only thing in the world that seems to matter is what ex- 
actly Pisistratus did to the text of the Homeric poems. 
His Euripides is strangely modern—a fragrant compound 
of Bernard Shaw and Anatole France. Men such as these 
answer, in some sort, the problems that have perennial 
interest. Greece and Rome, like America and England, 
had problems to answer: how did they confront them? 
We call the solution they give as interesting as a novel, 
and the phrase is apt. For they do indeed reconstruct a 
life, or at any rate some part of it, so that it lives again 
throbbingly. 

I suppose that if you had given Mr. Zimmern’s book to 
Bywater, he would have smiled at it a little. He would 
have glanced, as every scholar first glances, at its index 
and found Darwin next to Demosthenes, and Huxley next 
to Herodotus. Then he would have gone back, perhaps 
with a warm smile at the eagerness of the new generation, 
to his texts and emendations. Of course, in one sense, the 
difference in attitude does represent a real change in in- 
tellectual direction. Mr. Zimmern’s book, Professor Mur- 
ray’s, could not have been written fifty years ago. Straight- 
forward narrative, even straightforward literary criticism, 
is very dead. Society and its problems have entered into 
it; so that even Professor Housman has to find consolation 
for the editing of Manilius in the writing of the Shrop- 
shire Lad. 

But there is another side. It is perhaps strange how, in 
the end, truth really does seem to matter. The work ot! 
interpretation depends on the accuracy of the sources tt 
interprets. ‘The Rome of Niebuhr differs from the Rome 
of Mommsen simply because there are fifty years of hard 
scholarship in between. You find in Gaul a little im 
scription that tells how one Decius Brutus of the ninth 
legion fell there; the scholars fit it into the cadre of 2 
hundred similar inscriptions, supply the letters that time 
has defaced, date it and pass it to the historian. ‘Then 
your Mommsen gives you a flashing description of some 
engagement and you know why Decius Brutus would have 
been content to die just there. Or it may be a Greek 
play in which the line limps heavily along. Then your 
scholar pictures to himself an ignorant copyist earning 
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‘his obols too wearily to pay heed to the words he writes 
down. What, he asks himself, did Euripides really say? 
Could he have been so commonplace? You read the result 
of his labor in some recreated line that must have caught 
at the hearers’ hearts when it was spoken to a generation 
who had lived its meaning when the Persian thundered 
at the gate of the Piraeus. Or you are trying to find out 
whence the doctrine of evolution derives. You have frag- 
ments of Heracleitus and they are difficult enough. Then 
your Bywater takes himself to the manuscripts, reads them, 
collates them, copies. This and this is wrong because it 
is out of harmony with another passage. This word is 
late Greek and an exiled commentator added it from his 
own experience. Then Heracleitus becomes, almost 
magically, a coherent body of intelligible doctrine and 
Zeller can make him live in the noble pages of his 
interpretation. 

It is perhaps a thankless task. Appreciation it can hard- 
ly bring save from a few. There were not, in his lifetime, 
more than some half-dozen scholars really capable of judg- 
ing his work. Yet of its necessity no one who has ever 
engaged upon historical writing can have the slightest 
doubt. There is no question but that men are passionately 
interested in the past. The study of it is of real assistance 
to the understanding of our own problems. But, if we 
are to understand it, we can rest satisfied only with texts 
so nearly accurate that if their author came back he would 
without hesitation recognize in each line his handiwork. 
Only a few men in each generation will have the patience 
—perhaps courage is a better word—to embark upon the 
task. It is difficult; it does not make for companionship; 
it seems to send one away from the joyous clamor of the 
marketplace. Yet no one can read the life of Bywater 
and fail to think him happy. He had important work 
to do that he loved greatly; he did it well. Assuredly there 
are few better tests of the perfect life. 


H. J. 1 


Peacock Pie 


Peacock Pie, by Walter de la Mare. With illustrations 
by WV”. Heath Robinson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


2.00. 


O call Mr. de la Mare a conjurer in words is not 
enough; before that he is a conjurer in measures, 
which exercise a more nearly instantaneous, therefore sub- 
tler and more primitive thraldom. To regard him as 
thythmic and nothing else is not enough either. Rather, 
through the medium of pure rhythm, does he impart that 
added impetus to the emotional expression of word-borne 
thought that distinguishes the consummate artist from the 
consummate amateur. It is only the perfected quality of 
acceleration that conceals the process and reveals the result. 
Now the magic of Mr. de la Mare is readily compre- 
hensible in the parts. The Listeners, for example—and it 
is the obvious example—-is analyzed easily into its com- 
ponent trochees, anapests and amphibrachs. It is ele- 
mentally simple in its facile reducibility to non-divisibles. 
But let the elements re-adhere, and the miracle is still mani- 
fest. 

The American edition of The Listeners, brought out 
some time in advance of Mr. de la Mare’s visit to this 
country, was allowed to precede the present edition of Pea- 
cock Pie by two years. It is worth noting that of Mr. 
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de la Mare’s five books, three are quite frankly for chil 
dren. The palatability of Peacock Pie is enhanced by Mr. 
Robinson’s whimsies in black and white, despite their o 
sional divergence from the text—Poor, Tired Tim, 
nounced as “too tired to yawn,” is flagrantly represented 
n the very act. 

But the most interesting detail in Peacock Pie is its in 
clusion of one or perhaps two little verse-groups that may 
well have fathered The Listeners itself. 
Some One: 


This 1s called 


Some one came knocking 
At my wee, small door; 
Some one came knocking, 
I’m sure—sure—sure; 
I listened, I opened, 
I looked to left and right, 
But nought there was a-stirring 
In the still dark night; 
Only the busy beetle 
Tap-tapping in the wall, 
Only from the forest 
The screech-owl’s call, 
Only the cricket whistling 
While the dewdrops fall, 
So I know not who came knocking, 
At all, at all, at all. 
Horse- 


That may not suffice. Compound it with The 


man: 
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YCoantry School 


Eleventh Year 


“A The Proof of Our 
Methods 


Our consistent plan of prepara- 
tory training, covering the educa- 
tion of -a boy from the lower 
school gradually through the 
more complex college prepara- 
tion, has proved itself worthy of 
our aim. 


This June, 16 Riverdale candi- 
dates made a record of 96% suc- 
cess in the College Entrance 
Board examinations. This in- 
cludes five 100s and one 98. The 
average over the country has been 
only 49%. 


This season, with our beautiful 
new Open Window Building 
(‘the house of a thousand win- 
dows ”’), we offer better facilities 
than ever. 






Only 40 minutes from 42nd 
Street. As a boarding or day 
school, Riverdale offers advan- 
tages to New York boys not to be 
found elsewhere. Come out to 
see. For directions, telephone 
Kingsbridge 123. For the new 
catalog, address 









Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 
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I heard a horseman 
Ride over the hill; 
The moon shone clear, 

The night was still; 
His helm was silver, 
And pale was he; 
And the horse he rode 
Was of ivory. 


—and the embryo of The Listeners has assumed recogniz- 
able form. 

The whole of Peacock Pie is in kind. There are exer. 
cises in the didactic mood, enthralling little moralities tha: 
inflict a shivery penalty and point an obvious lesson. 
Mostly they are nothing more than the pleasing little 
fancies which Mr. de la Mare can so wel! conjure out of 
faery, fashioned with that lyric felicity which is not the 
least notable attribute of all the Georgians whose names 


are worth recounting and of Mr. de la Mare in special. 
as W 


The Food Situation 


Thirty-cent Bread. By Alfred W. McCann. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $.50. 


F the methods of food conservation put into practice 

early in the war by Germany were adopted in this 
country, the amount of food available for human consump- 
tion would easily be doubled. Mr. McCann shows that 
the waste by-products of seven foods of the hundred used 
are alone sufficient to support the entire national life for 
a year. By milling all the wheat, instead of following 
the present luxurious methods of making patent flours, w« 
not only increase the quantity but add to the nutritive value 
of the product. We waste other grains, too—we rob 
corn of its germ rich in protein, phosphorus, iron 
and lime compounds. We do not know the values of potat 
skins. We polish our rice, losing 20 per cent of the grain 
as well as the most indispensable nutritive elements. \V« 
“pearl” our barley, losing 20 per cent again. Mam 
mala or dried milk is all practically wasted. When it i 
objected that these by-products are used to feed our pig 
and cattle, the objector forgets our enormous crops of ha 
oats, flaxseed, whole corn and peanuts. Were n 
an ounce of wheat bran, red dog, wheat germ or “ mid 
dlings ” to find its way to the stables and farm-yards, our 
hogs, cows and chickens could nevertheless live in ease anv 
plenty. Yet our almost wilful waste of grains is only one 
aspect of a food situation which, unless adequately handled 
by the Food Administration Board, will in Mr. McCann: 
opinion result in bread at 30 cents a loaf and meat at 4 
dollar a pound. 











Contributors | 


to this issue 


Henry Bruktre, formerly Chamberlain of New York City, 
went to Mexico last May at the invitation of the 
Mexican government to study its problems of finance 
and organization. He remained ten weeks and wil! 
return to Mexico this November. 

Stark Youne is professor of English at Amherst College, 
and is the author of Addio Madretta and Other Plays. | 

ReBecca West is the pen name of an Englishwoman who 
is now wore Oe the British government. She is 
the author of e World’s Worst Failure, and of 4 } 
book on Henry James 

WILLIAM Harp is a writer of litical and economical 
articles, and the author of The Women of Tomorrow. 
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Wwe were sitting in the smoking compartment of a 
Pullman, hitched to a broken down, coughy engine 
that was jerking its way along the uneven tracks that 
parallelled the St. Croix River. I had been up the 
Grand Lake Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, 
smoking, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce forests 
on one side of it and the turgid, little mver full of pulp 
wood on the other, I half closed my eyes and dreamily 
played a monstrous trout on a gossamer line. Just as I 
was about to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite 
me remarked in the same matter of fact tone in which 
he might have said Good Evening! ‘“ How can they 
do it for sixty cents!” He seemed perfectly sane, his 
gray eyes were steady and calm, so my first impulse 
to plead an engagement developed into the conven- 
tional “I beg your pardon?” Preston continued, 
“When I answered their first advertisement in the 
New Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting sixty 
cents’ worth, if that—some cheap, abridged, poorly 
edited book printed in eye-straining type on butcher’s 
manila. But when those two books came!—Just 
think—a 350 page copy of “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra”—I had tried for months to get that last 
word of “ Kultur ”—translated by Thomas Common 
and with an introduction by Frau Nietzsche, and a 
volume of the finest collection of 13 De Maupassant 
stories I’ve ever seen, and I think I know my De 
Maupassant. I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” 
Preston paused for breath—I learned afterwards that 
he is an unusually taciturn man—and before he could 
resume, I had opened my bag and fished out two 
charming limp croft leather volumes, “ The Way of 
All Flesh” and “ The Mayor of Casterbridge” with 
Joyce Kilmer’s introduction. 

“T thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” I said, 
“but they say people are judged by the books they read, 
so we don’t need any other introduction.” 

“I should say not” Preston exclaimed, “ collectors 
of the Modern Library don’t. Aren’t they the most 
satisfying companion volumes ever?” 

Just then the crazy engine grunted and pulled up at 
Machias Junction, where Preston and I got out, 
stretched our legs and passed the time of night with a 
group of State of Maine lumber jacks. Preston told 
them the yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so that both his 
big cat and her kittens could get out at night, and we 
could hear their appreciative guffaws as we settled 
down again to our pipes and our chat. 

I told Preston a lot about the Modern Library that 
he didn’t know. He had gotten only the first twelve 
titles. He let his pipe go out several times when I told 
him there were thirty volumes to be had for the same 
sixty cent price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as Padraic 
Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard Huntington 
Wright, etc., which some people thought alone worth 
the sixty cents. 

I waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had explained how The Modern 
Library had started with the idea of giving the 
American Public the very best in modern thought at 
as low a price as possible, and in a simple, attractive, 
convenient form. It included books that had never 
been published in this country before, such as “ Mar- 
ried” and “A Miracle of St. Antony”; and out of 
print books; that it bought from other publisher: 





A Suggestion 


to Congress 


the right to reprint such worth-while books of contem- 
poraneous interest as Wells’ “ War in the Air,” James 
Stephens’ “ Mary, Mary,” and Schnitzler’s Plays. 

“Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The Modern 
Library,” I said, “ though ‘The Best Russian Stories’ 
and ‘The Way of All Flesh’ and ‘ Dorian Gray’ and 
several others have been reprinted several times i this 
edition ”— 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “ that those fellows 
are doing something big? Only one or two foreign 
publishers have attempted anything as fine as that 
Modern Library ”"— 

“ That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all! the 
critics are saying,” I answered. “ Clifford Smyth of 
the New York Times, and he knows books, says: 

“If real merit in typography, binding, convenience, 
and—best of all—subject matter, counts for anything, 
these books are certainly deserving of a fine measure 
of success. They fill a need that is not quite covered, 
so far as I have observed, by any other publication in 
the field just now.” 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I’m a 
Modern Library fan myself, but you seem to remem- 
ber word for word what people say about it. They 
ought to have you on their pay roll.” “Well to 
tell you the truth, they have,” I replied with somewhat 
of a sheepish grin, “in fact I’m one of the publishers 
of the Modern Library. I wouldn’t have started talking 
about it if you hadn’t wound me up, so you'll have to 
excuse me, and ¢ 

“ Excuse you nothing,” said Preston, “ there ought to 
be an Act of Congress obliging everyone to read The 
Modern Library. I'll call it square, though, if you give 
me one of your new lists, and have breakfast with me 
at the Parker House in the morning.” 

So we shook hands and a few minutes later, as | 
pulled the tan colored blanket over my legs, the poor 
old spavined engine gave an extra cough or two, and 
the last that I remember of that night is the vision of 
a gigantic trout, reading “ The Red Lily” in a barn 
with two cats. 





Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
: nal wwe eae Dorian Gray 
...+.+,Married 

Soldiers Three 

Stevenson gue . Treasure Island 

H. G. Wells. . cae ‘ ‘ ne The War in the Air 

Henrik Ibsen*Plays: A Doll’s House Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 

Anatole France. . suse jas : ..The Red Lily 

De Maupassant. 

Nietgsche...... 

Dostoyevsky... 

Maeterlinck..... 

Schopenhauer... 

Samuel Butler 

George Meredith 

G. B, Shaw. 

Geo. Moore. 


Oscar Wilde.. 
Strindberg .... 
Kipling...... 


inasene ‘Mademoiselle Fi 
..Thus Spake Zarathustra 


Studies in Pessimism 

The Way of All Flesh 

Diana of the Crossways 
.-An Unsocial Socialist 
Confessions of a Young Man 
..The Mayor of Casterbridg« 


Thomas Hardy 
Best Russian Short Stories 


Thos, Seltzer 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Oscar Wilde. ... , ; ae ieee ; Poems 
Nietzsche. .. ; Beyond Good and Pvil 
Turgenev.... 7 . .....Fatbers and Sons 
Anatole France. . The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
Swinburne .. , sees re se . Poems 
Wm. Dean Howells \ Hazard of New Fortunes 
W. 8S. Gilbert. . .. The Mikado and other Plays 
H. G. Wells. pp ..+++..ADn Veronica 
Gustave Flaubert Madame Bovary 
James Stephens - Mary, Mary 
Anton Chekhov Rothschild’s Fiddle, etc. 
Arthur Schnitzler Anatol and Other Plays 
Sudermann.... -«+++++Dame Care 
Lord Dunsany.. éshetena« A Dreamer’s Tales 
G. K. Chesterton The Man Who Was Thursday 
Henrik Ihbsen.... Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, 

The Master Builder 


Evolution in Modern Thought 


Plays : 


Haeckel, Thompson, Weismann, etc 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c per vol., at all stores, 6c extra by mail. 
Published by BONI & LIVERIGHT, 107 West 40th St., New York. 
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PN scisenasecnine: 


WHY 1AM PUBLISHING BORZOI BOOKS 
(Continued from last issue) 


Secondly: I want to bring about a closer, honester and 
more intimate relation with my authors. They must be my 
friends and must regard our business relationship in the 
light of our mutual confidence in and friendship for each 
other. | still flatter myself that I can see the author’s as 
well as the publisher’s point of view. 

Thirdly: I began independent publishing with a series 
of translations from the Russian. I have already issued as 
well, three translations from the German, one from the 
Japanese, one from the French, and one from the Polish, 
and I have ready or in preparation a series of Latin- 
American and Spanish novels, an Icelandic play, a Japan- 
ese and a Hindu novel. Without being unduly utopian | 
think the intellectuals of the world have more in common 
than other folk and I want to do my bit toward enablin 
them to know each other. For much can be done am 
bringing other peoples closer to us when we can read at 
least some of their favourite books in our own language. 

Finally: I love books physically—and I want to make 
them beautifully. I do no one a serious injustice when I 
say that American books are not beautiful. There is no 
reason why they should not be made so. I have found the 
prevalent idea that a good looking book must necessarily 
cost too much to manufacture wholly fallacious. Good 
looking books do cost—the publisher’s time and thought. 
And so I have experimented with boards printed up in 
brightly coloured Continental designs, with Italian hand 
made papers, with 
French papers, 
with a Russian ar- 
tist’s idea for a 
binding, and final- 
ly, and with the 
great assistance of 
my friend Mr. 

Claude Bragdon 
with ordinary book 
cloths and inks. 
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wae PE SILENCE 


tess ae ~ = 
Even the beautiful tones;of a piano cannot drown 
| the sound of flushing water, nor still noise made by 
| the operation of the ordinary water closet. In 
1 houses where good taste prevails such nuisances 
have become memories. 
| » THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 


Ed 
El SILENT CLOSET 


2 Cannot be heard outside the closed door. It has removed what was 
=| frequently the only source of dissatisfaction with the new house. 
=4| The Si-Wel-Clo is built on the most All-Clay products are the most 
=) sanitary aici of china, vitrified economical ultimately because of the 


il will not satisfaction and service they give 
my Sty whew its a and the elimination of repair bills. 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Makers of Fine All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Three Books on Birth Control 


I. BIRTH CONTROL 
R 


The Limitation of Offspring by 
the Prevention of Conception | 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 


With an introduction by A. JACOBI, MD. LL.D. 


Ex-President of the American Medical Association 
TweLrtu EDITION 
Certain pages are omitted to comply with the law. 


Price $1.00 


Il. SMALL OR LARGE FAMILIES 


Birth Control from the Moral, Racial and 
Eugenic Standpoint 
By Dr. C. V. Drysdale, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dr. William 
J. Robinson and Professor A. Grotjahn 
Price $1.00 


Ill. UNCONTROLLED BREEDING | 
OR 


Fecundity versus Civilization 


A Contribution to the Stud of Over- 
Population as the Cause of ar and the 
Chief Obstacle to the Emancipation of Women 


By Adelyne More, with an Introduction by Arnold 
Bennett and a Preface and Notes by 
Dr. William J. Robinson 


Price $1.00 
THE CRITIC AND GUIDE COMPANY 


12 WEST MT. MORRIS PARK, NEW YORK 





























The 
Substance of Gothic 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo., gilt top, with Portrait, $1.50 net. 


As the recognized authority on Gothic architecture, any book 
by Mr. Cram, whose work in connection with the West Point 
Military Academy and the superb St. Thomas Church in New 
York has achieved world-wide admiration, commands atten- 
tion. This volume, however, has a very special interest to-day 
as it discusses in a most illuminating manner the civilization 
of the Middle Ages and incidentally of our own period. I 
will be read with much interest not only by students of Gothic 
architecture, but by all who are thinking deeply of the present 
world crisis and of what is to come after. 


Marshall Jones Company 
212 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 
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isin homes whose FURNITURE must (because 


of the little folks) at the same time impart ideas - 
beauty, dignity, poise and permanence—and 0° 
naturedly repel the onslaughts of buoyant youth. 
AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
write personal letters worth getting. Tell 
us of your special problems. Address 
Room 1417, 14 Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“ At the outset (1891) I wanted to 
make only a few beautiful books.” 

I am still making beautiful books 
as my 1917 List will show. 

Every one of these books ex- 
quisitely printed from hand-set type 
on genuine hand-made papers, and in 
distinctively old style bindings. 

This new revised Catalogue free 
on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 














McClurg’s 
Book 


Service 


The books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured 
from us without delay. We quote 
the’ <p discounts to Public 
Libraries Colleges. Corres- 
pondence collaieed from librarians 
unacquainted with our enormous 
book stock and facilities for hand- 
ling library orders. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
CHICAGO 
Wholesale and Retail Booksellers 
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GOOD ‘BOOKS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


ICTORY chants the song of triumph on the misty mountain 
tops. It thrills our knights as they sail for the lists and gives 
them surpassing courage under the skies of France. Some day 
they will come back to us, chanting it themselves over the smiling seas. 
































Fashion the thoughts of the forces abroad or in training here with 
books that help them fight the good fight and quit them hke men. 


And you—read wisely yourself these hours when time must be 
conserved, these days of new-born issues and changing ideas. 
Choose from the works of THE ABINGDON PRESS. For 
over a century and a quarter this house of distinction has met the 
problems of a growing nation. Complete suggestions are yours for 
the asking. A few of our late issues follow: 

THE PEACEFUL LIFE: A Study in Spiritual Hygiene 
By Oscar Kuuns 
In this day of feverish activity the author reveals the beauty and power of the quiet and 


serene life and how it may be attained and maintained. Enriched with apt quotations and 
illustrations from the best writers, the book will be a joy to all lovers of good literature 


and a stimulus to the highest thinking. Price, net, $1.00 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL: JAMES MONROE BUCKLEY 
And Home Again By Ge > M 
By F. W. BoreHam duane — 
If in your reading you enjoy being A real study and interpretation of this 
challenged by suggestive, stimulating, many-sided and truly remarkable man who 


original and striking ideasand theirforceful 


expression, you will find nothing better ; ; ; 
aon “The Other Side of Hill? in Methodism. A graphicand picturesque 


Price, net, $1.25 portrayal. Price, net, $1.50 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS 
Deets Pickett, Managing Editor 
Revised and enlarged both in size and contents. Brimful of most useful information on 
every phase of the temperance question. The definitions, statistics, stories and rulings in- 
cluded will prove reliable ammunition for everyone battling for the temperance cause 
Price, net, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


NEWYORK THE ABINGDON PRESS cincipnati 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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for fifty years has been the outstanding man 
























































expression in dress. 





A woman's wardrobe can be as responsivetio her needs 
as a piano to the musician's touch 


THE NEW ART OF DRESS 


The Bertha Holley accumulative, interchangeable ward- 
robe places at every woman’s disposal, whether her dress 
expenditure be small or large, garments for all occasions 
that satisfy the most sensitive discrimination in color and 
line, as well as the most insistent urge for dignity and self- 


Those interested may write for booklet 


BERTHA HOLLEY, 21 East 49th St., New York 





|| 

One of the most famous of the aphorisms of Henry 
| Monksommers may be paraphrased thus: 

“HE WHO LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS 

BUILDS OF CYPRESS AND BUILDS FOR KEBPS.” 
| | Yours truly, 

|| 
i] 
| | 
| 
i 
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All-round Halgs Department 


Oe 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’l Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla 


—— you r taken your pen in hand to 
write for Vol. 1 of the Cypress Pocket Library 
containing the unabri idged U. S. Government Re- 
| port on Cypress, “the Wood Eternal’’?—and i 

not, why not?—because it also contains a fu Il list of 
| the other 40 volumes of this Lumber Users’ Class 
| 


(Yes, indeed, it’s worth getting! Very Mi id 
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MEMORIES DISCREET AND INDISCREET 


By a Woman of No Importance 


Net, $5.00 


The author has met most of the distinguished men and women of her time: kings, statesmen, soldiers, man-et- tien, 
stories 


usicians, revolutionists—in fact, 


a cosmopolitan crowd. In her book will be found many 


empire-makers, m 
of celebrities, anecdotes of travel and sport, of the field and the boudvir, which will ensure a large public for her own 


recollections. 





GIORDANO BRUNO 


By WILLIAM BOULTING 


A critical study of Bruno’s character, works and influence on modern thought. 


Net, $3.75 
One of the chief features of the work 


is a careful analysis of the chief writings of the philosopher; and a full account is given of his visits and impressions 


of England, Germany and France. 





RUSSIAN COURT MEMOIRS 1914-1916 


Net, $5.00 


Affording a curious glimpse into Russian life, is written anonymously by a member of the court circle at Petrograd, 


which was dashed lace by the Revolution. 


bers of the court circle is the ot 


from its high p b L The view he gives of the former royal family and the mem- 
er side from that which has usually been presented by Russian writers. 


The Argonaut says: “ It is a work of real value for the study of what has been taking place during the past three 
years at Petrograd. The fact that it is authoritative does not in the least detract from its fascination, and every page 


is full of interest.” 





IN GERMAN HANDS 

By CHARLES HENNEBOIS Net, $1.50 
The diary of a young Frenchman who volunteered in 
the army at the outbreak of the war, was severely 
wounded in his first battle, was taken by the Germans 
early in October and remained in their hands until 
the next July. It makes one of the most interesting 
documents the war has produced. 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY 


By GEORGES DESSON Net, $1.50 
M. Georges Desson, a distinguished French electrical 
engineer, who at the beginning of the war happened 
to be in the north of France in the region that was 
quickly overrun by the German army, tells of his 
experiences of the cruelties and degrading treatment 
to which he and his companions were subjected. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU Net, $2.00 
Exposes the German political system as an evil that 
the German people themselves must abolish and 
appeals to them to rise up and rid themselves of the 
imperial dynasty and establish for themselves the 
liberties that have been enjoyed by the English, Swiss, 
French and Americans for a hundred and fifty years. 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


By A. D. McLAREN Net, $1.50 
A careful and thorough exposition of the methodz 
which have been used by the German Government 
during the last quarter century or more to get foot- 
holds in other countries, to use commercial advantages 
for political ends, to fill friendly countries with spies 
and to provide means by which it can foment trouble 
in any country where it can gain advantage by se 


doing. 


THROUGH LIFE AND AROUND 
THE WORLD 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT Net, $3.50 
Recounts snatches of experience from his journeyings 
in the United States, India, Japan, South America, 
Australia, and bits of recollections of many of the 
famous men and women of the world for the last 
generation. It is one of the most entertaining narra- 
beg of reminiscences that have appeared for a long 

me. 





UNDER FIRE (LE FEU) 

From the French of HENRI BARBUSSE 

150,000 copies already sold in France. 
An intimate and circumstantial account of the daily 
work, fighting and play of a squad of French soldiers, 
describing the new kind of warfare which is now 
being used with a fidelity to facts to be found in no 
other book of war. 


MADAM ADAM 

By WINIFRED STEPHENS Net, $2.00 
A wonderful picture of the influence which a brilliant 
woman may exercise in her world of art and polities 
and throws much light as well upon the present 
situation of France and the prospects for the future. 
A human and intimate biography. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE CIRCLE 


By HUGH STOKES Net, $5.00 
Devonshire House is the most historic palace in 
Mayfair. Its hospitable doors have opened to genera- 
tion after generation of English society and its pass- 
port is almost equal to a royal patent of nobility. 
The Devonshire House Circle deals with the reign 
of the fifth Duke and his beautiful Duchess, the 
incomparable Georgiana, whose exploits as a leader 
of London society has never been rivalled. 


SCRIABIN—A Great Russian Tone Poet. 

By A. EAGLEFIELD HULL Net, $1.25 
Mr. Hull gives a sketch of the life of Scriabin, who 
was born in 1871 and died in April, 1915, with 
especial attention to his later years, but devotes the 
greater part of the book to explanations and dis- 
cussion of Scriabin’s theories and work. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD 
POWER 


By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE Net, $1.50 
The author's thesis is that on looking back over the 
apparently complicated course of human history a 
clear clue to its meaning is discernible—namely, that 
History has been controlled by Geography, and that 
the Geographical situation and characteristics of a 
country dictate within certain limits its influence and 
its action on the world. A stimulating revolutionary 
theory, fascinatingly and convincingly worked out. 


Net, $1.50 





A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR 


By SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND 


Net, $5.00 


Covering a long and eventful life in which there was much soldiering on the Indian frontier and in South Africa as 


well as many important experiences in time of peace. 


The Boston Transcript says: “ Most worthy of mention, not merely because Sir George has seen brisk and various service 
in many climes and conditions, but because he has the narration faculty allied to a genuine wit and an incorrigible love 


of adventure and sport. 





POSTAGE EXTRA, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Crimes We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


A MAN’S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an “army moves 
on its stomach” so does 
the individual. Scientists 
tell us that 90% of all 
sickness is traceable to 
the digestive tract. 
Physical efficiency is the 
iency. Unless our 





BUCRES CHRISTIAB al 

bone of ment 
cee are effectively performing their 
functions in the way Nature intended, we 
can’t be physically fit. And unless we're 
physically fit, we can’t be thoroughly suc- 

ful. 
“he Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the noted 
writer, says, “the brain gets an immense 
amount of credit which really should go to 
the stomach.” And it’s true—keep the 
digestive system in shape and brain 
vitality is assured. 

Of course, there are successful men who 
have weak digestions, but they are excep- 
tions to the rule. They succeeded in spite 
of their physical condition. Ten times the 
success would undoubtedly be theirs if 
they had the backing of a strong physique 
and a perfect stomach. There are a thou- 
sand men who owe their success in life to 
a good digestion to every one who suc- 
ceeded in spite of a poor digestion and 
the many ills it leads to. 

The cause of practically all stomach dis- 
orders—and remember, stomach disorders 
lead to 90% of all sickness—is wrong 


eating. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it amy wonder that the aver- 
age life of man today is but 89 years— 
and that diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 108% during the 
past few years! 

The trouble is that no one has, until re- 
cently, given any study to the question of 
food and its relation to the human body. 
Very often one good harmless food when 
eaten in combination with other harmless 
foods creates a chemical reaction in the 
stomach and literally explodes, giving off 
— toxins which enter the blood 
and slow! ison our entire system, sa 
ping our vhality and depleting our eff 
ciency in the meantime. 

And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods 
create and maintain bodily vigor and 
mental energy. And by right foods we do 
not mean freak foods—just good, every- 
day foods properly combined. In fact, 
to follow Corrective Eating it isn’t even 
necessary to upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, and he 
told me of some of his experiences in the 
treatment of disease through food. Inci- 
dentally Eugene Christian has personally 
treated over 28,000 ple for almost 
every non-organic ailment known with 

t unva success. An _ enviable 
record when one considers that — 
r 


nearly always go to him after every 0 
known method fe failed. 
One case which interested me greatly 


By R. W. Lockwood 


was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation resulting in physical sluggish- 
ness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds under weight when he first went 
to see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused ir- 
regular heart action and often fits of 
great mental depression. As Christian 
describes it he was not 50% efficient either 
mentally or physically. Yet in a few days, 
by following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely 
gone although he had formerly been in the 
habit of taking large daily doses of a 
strong cathartic. In five weeks every ab- 
normal symptom had disappeared—his 
weight having increased 6 lbs. In addition 
to this he acquired a store of physical and 
mental energy so great in comparison with 
his former self as to almost belie the fact 
that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he 
hesitated for months to go under treatment 
believing he would be deprived of the 
pleasures of the table. He finally, how- 
ever, decided to try it out. Not only did 
he begin losing weight at once, quickly re- 
gaining his normal figure, all signs of 
rheumatism disappearing, but he found the 
new diet far more delicious to the taste 
and afforded a much keener quality of en- 
joyment than his old method of eating and 
wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old who 
had been traveling with his doctor for 
several years in a search for health. He 
was extremely emaciated, had chronic con- 
stipation, lumbago and rheumatism. For 
over twenty years he had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in 
reality was superaciduous secretions in the 
stomach. The first menus given him were 
designed to remove the causes of acidity, 
which was accomplished in about thirty 
days. And after this was done he seemed 
to undergo a complete rejuvenation. His 
eyesight, hearing, taste and all of his 
mental faculties became keener and more 
alert. He had had no organic trouble— 
but he was starving to death from malnu- 
trition and decomposition—all caused by 
the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After six months’ treatment this 
man was as well and strong as he had ever 
been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully as 
interesting and they applied to as many 
different ailments. Surely this man Chris- 
tian is doing a great work. 

I know of several instances where rich 
men and women have been so pleased with 
what he has done for them that they have 
sent him checks for $500 or $1,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount of the bill when paying 
him. 

There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian's 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a 
little course of lessons which tells you 
exactly what to eat for health, strength and 
efficiency. This course is published by The 
Corrective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner, curative as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and 
sickness from infancy to old age and for 
all occupations, climates and seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recom- 
mendation based upon actual results se- 
cured in the author’s many years of prac- 
tice although technical terms have been 
avoided. Every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible mis- 
understanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist because every 
possible point is so thoroughly covered 
that you can scarcely think of a question 
which isn’t answered. You can start eat- 
ing the very things that will produce the 
increased physical and mental energy you 
are seeking the day you receive the lessons 
and will find that you secure results with 
the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating simply 
write The Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 10910, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will 
either return them within that time or re- 
mit $3.00, the small fee asked. 

The reason that the Society is willing to 
send the lessons on free examination with- 
out money in advance is because they want 
to remove every obstacle to putting this 
knowledge in the hands of the many inter- 
ested people as soon as possible, knowing 
full well that a test of some of the menus 
in the lessons themselves are more con- 
vincing than anything that can possibly be 
said about them. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. 10910, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lesrons. 


I wil) either 


remail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Address... .. 
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SOCIETY, COUNTRY LIFE, 
LITERATURE, RECREATION, TRAVEL 
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O cultured MEN and WOMEN 
of the WORLD it is the indis- 
pensable magazine because it 
represents the best in American life 
—social and intellectual. 


In sumptuousness of production, Town & 
Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of 


REPUBLIC 


ntry 















A war for democracy 
requires thinkers as 
well as fighters. 


Are you doing your bit of constructive think- 
ing, Or are you indulging the coward’s luxury 
of blind emotionalism? 


While continuing its regular policy as a journal of 
literary criticism, THE DIAL is devoting particular 
attention to a discussion of the principles which are 
involved not only in the present conflict, but which 
will determine, after the war, whether the world is 


to be safe for democracy. 


This series will begin October 11 with an article by 
H. M. Kallen of the Committee on Labor of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National 


Defense, entitled 


a century, not excepting such famous pub- 
lications internationally as Country Life 
ef England or L Illustration of France. 







While an intimate personal note runs 
through all of its pages, Town & Country 
is never “cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant 
departments, such as its notable London 
Letter, characterized by a world point of 
view, combined with a background of illus- 
tration, cleverly “‘edited” both as to interest 
and artistic value, have given this publica- 
tiqn an outstanding individuality and pres- 
tige unique among all American magazines. 














As Town & Country comes to you THREE 
TIMES A MONTH, it is more complete, 
authoritative and timely in all of its depart- 
ments than are magazines devoted wholly to 
the fields of ART, the DRAMA, AMATEUR 
SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to COUNTRY 
HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 












36 issues - $5 a year 
25 cents a copy 
Read carefully the 
coupon printed below 








Town & Country is never sold at a cut 
price or with premiums but the COST PER 
SUBSCRIPTION COPY is lower than that 
of any contemporary magazine, and the 
measured value is that of 36 issues against 
12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen 
issues of Town & Country and $2.00 is enclosed herewith. 
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‘Trade Unions, Patriotism 
and War Work’’ 
and one by Hartley B. Alexander, entitled 


**The Limits of Tolerance’’ 
Introductory Offer to Readers of The New Republic: 


THE DIAL will be sent to readers of The New 
Republic for five months for one dollar, starting 
with October 11, regular subgcription $3.00 the year. 


THE DIAL, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








October 6, 10917 








985 Whitlock Avenue, New York City 


by A. HENRY SCHNEER 


Price 12c postpaid 














ABRAHAM 
CAHAN fessions’ of Jean Jacques and the cur- 




























Wis Rise of David 


Levinsky 


The N. Y. Tribune says: “ A masterpiece 
of imaginative realism. .. n its 


intimacy, its frankness, its multiplicity 
of detail, its unreserved baring of acts, 
By motives and feelings, it is scarcely to be 


surpassed and not often rivalled in the 
whole range of literature, The ‘ Con- 


rent personalia of Maxim Gorky come to 
mind as comparable with it, and so does 
Emile Zola’s narrative of his early life. 
But not one of these surpasses this story 
of ‘ David Lave in its astounding 
conviction of palpitating, naked truth.” 


The Boston Transcript: ‘*‘ A masterpiece 
of autobiographical fiction. . . . At 
times this uncanny power of Cahan's in 
evoking an image or crystallizing a per- 
sonality strongly recalls Turgenev fast 
as bis epic sweep reminds one of that 
Tolstoi whom he bas translated and ad- 
mires so deeply.” 


$1.60 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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The Low Cost of High Living 


“‘These are days when one must carefully prune away 
appropriations for bread and potatoes. I content 
myself with reading your contemporaries in the 
public library, but enclose four good dollars for 
The New Republic. When I have read my copy : 
through, I mail it promptly to a wandering trouba- 45 
dour in the west, who finds meat and drink in it. ; 2S 
He has instructions to give it away as a treasure to { = 
some likely-looking person in the town where he ; = 
happens to be.’’ —a Subscriber 7 


The troubadour of the west moves on because of a greater hunger 
whose meat and drink lie in the country of thought. 


USUI 
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Those of us who are not wanderers, whose concern is the business 
of ordinary living, can also partake of high living at low cost and 
help conserve the most necessary materials for the war and after the . 
war by indulging in these substitutes: 





PEN A as a 


Thought for so much meat, 

Serious exchange of ideas instead of refreshments, 
And for inconsequential worries a vital concern 
for truth and opinion. 


HIN) 


WATER A MT A 





If plain living is now costly, high living may be had for a family of 
any size for four dollars a year invested in THe New ReEpvustic. 











=< —" Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York Olty = = = se we ee 
ARTI ORS PELDA A AURA 
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For the enclosed $4, please enter my order for a 
“THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY” POINTS | 23", subserindon, to Tus New Raeromc and ven 
A NEW PATH TOWARDS PEACE. ADMI- latest book, “ The Stakes of Diplomacy.” (New sub- 5 
RABLE AND BRILLIANT. WALTER LIPP- scribers only.) : 
MANN HAS WRITTEN OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS WITH THAT VIGOR Name 1 oS ee ee. ee PE 
AND THAT INSIGHT WHICH CHARAC- 
TERIZED THE LATE ADMIRAL MAHAN. 
—Citeage Eteveld. a nn a daw bak 
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Doors and Floors 


The first thing your visitors see as they call to welcome you home from your 
summer absence is the appearance of your front door. If it is not quite as fine 
as it should be 






Murphy Transparent 
Spar Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 






will put it in attractive condition and it wil! last—last under storm and sun. 
You can rub it to an egg-shell finish if you want to. ij 
The next things your visitors wil! see are your floors. igi 


Murphy Transparent tl 


























| Floor Varnish Hl 
h 
i “the varnish that lasts longest” i 
iF id ; 
i will freshen them, too, and the cost and trouble is less than most people think. 
i And remember that you will then get constant satisfaction from your front i 
ii door and your floors. i 
ib Quality ts Economy 
p : 
1a} Ask your painter also about by 
i} 
ip, Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish in 
Gl Murphy Univernish | 
aI! - o¥ 2 f 
A} Murphy White Enamel A 
4) Shall we send you a book—* The House that Found Itself,” which tells H 
£ ' “a 
i] what varnish will do to preserve and beautify your home. A 
4 : 
, ‘ 7 
; Murphy Varnish Company i 
! Franklin Murphy, Jr., President 
rh Newark Chicago 
Hes Dougail Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate. eset 
SY en rane ee ; 
. RVR: Sie ei tehaenieiee ier aivetiay aS SS ; 

















THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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